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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Christmas Box. London, Ainsworth. 

Come hither, come hither, all my good and 
little masters and misses; and I will 
you the first peep into the most delightful 
Box that you ever saw. What do 
think of so great an author as Sir Walter 
who -has for years enchanted your 
mammas and papas, and un¢les and aunts, ay 
and dfathers and grandmothers—what do 
ink of his writing a grand heroic ballad 
joadorn an “ Annual,” prepared expressly for 
among the numberof beautiful volumes, 
ofthe same kind, made for elder people, such 
asthe Forget-Me-Not, the Souvenir, the Friend- 
wip 's Offering, the Amulet, the Pledge of 
ip, the Bijou, and the Keepsake ? For 
my part, T think it extremely good and kind of 
him; and I am pleased to s¢e many distin- 
guished individ joined with him in the 
amiable task of produging a book fit to amuse 
and instruct you, my dear young ds and 
future readers. I observe among Lady 
Charlotte Bury, who has just mow read her sex 
80 just 4 lesson on the silly and dangetous.vige 
of Flirtation ; Lord F. Leyvison Gower, @youth- 
fal’ nobleman of the highest rank amd most 
glendid fortune, but more eminent by his “ta- 


ex. 
works in prose and verse: . Theo- 
Hook, one of the wWittiest men of this or 
any other age; Mr. Charles Lamb, a sweet 
poet, with all the simple charms of 
ancient minstrelsy ; Dr. Maginn, who combines 
profound learning with all the spirit of lighter 
modern literature ; besides other very clever 
writers; not to mention Mr. Ainsworth, the 
vogage who has shewn that he can contri- 
as well to the contents of a oe ab 
can to its progress from the press); nor Mr. 
Crofton Croker, the Editor, whose Fairy Le- 
gents, and description of the South of Ireland, 
ve $0 finely illustrated the superstitions and 
feelings of that country. These seem to be, 
and are, quite a host for a little Christmas Box 
like this; but a it has another merit, 
which will still further recommend it,—fifty 
wood engravings, from the fertile pencil of that 
excellent artist Mr. W. H. Brooke: I wish I 
could get one or two of these to let you see, by 
way of sample, how ornamental and entertain- 
ing they are !+ 
* * * e e + 


Never having spoken in the first person be- 
fore, we find it so very singular, that we must 
Te-adopt our accustomed WE ; which by do, a 

nnu 
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to children (with perhaps thé exception of Sir 
Walter Scott’s more mature ational ballad). 
There are fairy tales, stories of knights and 
giants, and, above all, an admirable history of 
the late war (from the pen of Mr. Lockhart), 
adapted to the capacity of juvenile readers. 
But our best mode of exhibifing the character 
of this Christmas Box will by opering it 
and displaying some of its contents. The fol- 
lowing simple narrative is enough to make the 
publication a universal favourite in Scotland, 
where it will be felt and understood. 


Little Willie Bell.—By Mr. Lockhart. 


“ In Scotland, at every church door there is a 
stool and a broad pewter plate uponit, and every 
one that goes to church is expected to put 
something into the plate, as he passes it, for 
the poor of the parish. Gentlemen and ladies 
put in shillings and half-crowns, or more if 
they be very rich; but - working menand their 
wives, and any one that is not a, in- 
deed, would beashamed to go by plate 
without pu in a penny ora y; to 
help the old frail people, and the blind and 
lame, who are not able to work and. win money 
‘for themselves. “It is the custom of ladies 
and gentlemen ‘im that country to give each of 


their children a halfpenny or 2 ' OF more 
Loads if they can afford t, every Sunday orig 


the hard condition of poor, frail, blind people, 
and how right it.is for us to help them in their 
distress. I have told you these things, because 
if you did not know them, you would not be so 
well able to understand a story which I once 
heard told in Scotland. Long ago, there was 
a good ‘worthy clergyman in that country, 
called Mr. Bell: he was very charitable and 
kind, and all the poor people loved him exceed- 
ingly. One Saturday an old schoolfellow, 
whom Mr. Bell’ had not seen for many years, 
came to-visithim. Mr. Bell was very glad to 
see his schoolfellow, and invited him to stay 
there for a few days; and he agreed to do so. 
And Mrs. Bell prepared, the best bed-room in 
the house for this gentleman, whose name was 
Major Lindsay; and the major had ridden a 
long journey, so he retired into the bed-room 
to change his dress before dinner; and this 
took up some time. He was about an hour in 
the bed-room by himself. They then dined, 


ren, and they were brought into the parlour. 
The major es much pleased with the chil 

for they were very quiet. There were three 
of them, all girls, J 





we have, major,’ said Mrs. Bell. 
who it could be, then,’ said the major : 
sitting by my bedside, when I saw a little, 





to 
i plate. . this, that 
their my tone betimnis vo thick thea 


and after dinner Mr. Bell asked for the child-|i 
ildren, |i 
ane, Mary, and Susan. But |i 


thin, white hand put through the round bole 


PRICE 8d. 


that is in the door; and it lifted the latch 
gently, and a very pretty little boy, with long 
brown curled hair, but rather pale and sicki 

jin his appearance, came in. He did not loo 

| at me, but walked across the room very softly, 
| as if he feared todisturb me; and he went into 
| the room beyond mine, and I saw no more of 
|him.’ The lady, when she heard this, put her 
| handkerchief to her face, and went out of 
the room with her children. The major was 
sorry to see Mrs. Bell discomposed, but could 
not understand the reason of it, until Mr. 
Bell told him. . ‘ Ido not know (said he) who 
this little boy could be; but about a year 
ago we lost out only son, and what you 
said brought back my poor little Willie to 
his mother’s mind; for he had a pale com- 
plexion,.and his. hair was very fine, and 
hung in pretty curls over his neck. He was a 
beautiful child.” These two old friends re- 
mained silent for a little while, and then talked 
of other matters. The major told Mr. Bell about 
the wars in America, where he had been for 
many years ‘with his:regiment: and Mr. Bell 
told the major what had happened to others of 
their schoolfaliows, while he was so far away 
fae Se pe Be was in good spirits 


morning I awoke very‘early, and presently the 
same little, thin, white hand opening 
the latch of the door. The boy ih the 
long curled hair came in just as, before, and 
wi through the room into the closet. I 
was surprised, and got yp and entered the 
closet after him. He was on his knees, scratch. 
ing, as if he wanted to lift up one of the boards 
of the floor. I went close to him, and was 
just going to touch his shoulder, when sud- 
denly, I can’t ‘tell how, he contrived to dis- 
oper and I fourid ‘myself alone in the 

After a, little, I began to examine the 
board he had been seratchi 


a TI 
ee 
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before he died, you gave him a sixpence to put 
into the plate, and he had a halfpenny of his 
own, and he put the paltpensy into the plate, 
and-kept the si ; but Willie did not tell 
me where he hid it.’ Mr. Bell shook his head ; 
and the major saw that the tears were standing 
in his eyes. He said nothing for some time ; 
but at Jast the church bell began to ring, and 
then he gave the sixpence to Jane, and bade 
her put it into the plate the same morning. 
Major Lindsay stayed some days at Mr. Bell’s; 
but neither he nor any body else ever saw any 
thing moré of the little pale boy.” 

The Enchanted Ass and the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice are equally well told, and not 
the worse for being founded on the classical 
authorities of Apuleius and (not) Homer. 

The subjoined playful on is not un- 
worthy of Mr. Hook. 

Cautionary Verses to Youth of both Sexes. 

«« My readers, may know that fo all the editions of En- 
tick’s Dictioriaty, commonly used in 
Se ence pace 

must be evident that this "able is neither more nor less 

than an P tion to punning; the whole rhystery 

of which art consists in the use of words, the sound. 

and sense of which are at variance. In order, if ble, 

h may 

er the 

to 7 ‘inners, 

and exhibit a defor- 

example to be fol- 

the caution children 

h: have more than one 





to afford a warning, 
mity to voided, than an 
lowed; at the same time shew’ 
should observe in using words w! 
™m 7 
6 little dears, who learn to read, 
ear! 


‘ow simple an offence 
It is to e the selfsamie sound 
Afford a double sense. 
For instance, ale may unto you ail, 
Your aunt an ant may kill, 
You in a vale may buy a veil, 

And Bill may pay the bill. 
Or if to France your bark you steer, 
At Dover itmay be, _ 

@ ‘8 W the pier, 

a, goes to sen. 

Thas one might say, when to a treat 


our greeting, 
"Tis meet that men who meet to eat 
Should eat their meat when meeting. 
Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed, 


peereees ter & 
Nor can the fowl, on w we feed, 
Foul feeding be declared. 
Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, 
And be pared 's 
And still be one, which seemeth rare 
pa 
It therefore should be all your aim 
To speak with ample care; 
For who, however fond of game, 
Would choose to swallow hair? 
A fat man’s gait may make us smile, 
Who lias no gate to close ; 
The farmer sting on his ee 

0 stylish person 
Perfumers men of scents must be ; 


Some 

A brown rman oft deep 
A black a wicked wight. 

Most wealthy men manors have, 
However vulgat $ 

And octere oti! the hantar dave, 


So poet cant the hate obtain 
i pt 
“Eiamua Gee 


A 


But time or won't wait for you 
If you are tied for time. 
‘Then now you see, my little dears, 
The way to make a pun; 
‘ou coming years, 





ree words and actions too 
meahing prove, 
And, Gusts all you Say or do, 
; esteem and 
fi 


You'll gain love. , 
In mirth 110, harm, you'll kftow, 
en s task is done > 

But ne’er should let ye go 
Unpunished for a pun.” 

For variety’s sake, we addithe ballad already 
alluded to; a stirring example of Sir Walter 
Scott.* 

The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee. 

«* James Grahame, of Claverhouse (pronounced Cla- 
vers), was created Viscount of Dundee by King James 
the Second, in reward of his distinguished military ser- 
vices. ‘ Bonny Dundee’ was one of the handsomest and 
bravest of men—enthusiastic and melancholy of tempet— 
courteous and amiable in‘all the ordinary intercourse of 
life, and passionately beloved by his soldiers, for his skill 
and valour, and the patience with which he 
ev hardship and privation of warfare; but capable of 

severities when he thought the king’s service 
would be promoted by them, and consequently abhorred 
by those against whogn he fought,—as in his memory 
among t! descendants to this day. Lord 
Dundee had served some campaigns in his youth under 
the command of William Prince of Orange: he is said to 
have saved the prince’s life in the battle of Seneffe; and 
to have been deeply offended afterwards by the refusal of 
promotion in the prince’s army. It was not wonderful, 
therefore, that when William took possession of the throne 
of Great Britain, this great soldier adhered to the cause 
of his old master and James the Second. He im- 
mediately went into the Highlands of Scotland, where he 
had great power a the wild tribes and their chief- 
tains, and to raise an army in the name of that 
pnforeunete and misguided prince. The following so! 
is descriptive of his leaving Edinburgh upon this errand. 
The ‘ Lords’of Convention,’ who had then the chief au- 
thority4n Scotland, and the town’s peng of Edinburgh, 
who were generally attached to the cause of William, 
would fain have hindered him; but they durst riot. He 
galloped boldly through the city, and in the course of a 
few weeks was at the head of a considerable army of 
Highlanders. King William’s troops, under General 
M‘Kay, followed him into the highland cow’ » and met 
him on the 16th of July, 1689, in the pass of Killykrankie, 
where Dundee totally defeated them. But he fell mor- 
tally wounded in the very moment of victory, and the 
loss of him so the Highlanders that they dis- 
themselves among their. mountains, and in a short 
time the whole cquntry was reduced to subjecticn and 
quiet by King William’s army. 


* Upon this extract we have to observe, that its publica- 
tion in the Literary Gnzette is authorised, and the copy- 
right reserv ‘ can accuse us of illiberality in pre- 
venting, or even complaining of, the general use made 
the periodical press of articles which often cost us dearly. 
We leave it to the good taste and discretion of our con- 
temporaries to determine what ought to be considered our 
property, and what, on the other fiand, they might fairly 
copy from us. 
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To the Lords of Convention, "twas Clavers who spoke, 
Ere 3 er abs crown go down, there are crowns to be 
TOKE 5 r 
So each.eavalier, who loves ind me. 
Lec him follow the bonnet of tonne Dundes "| ” 
Come, fill up my cup, come, fill up my can, 
ce saddle — horses, a 
ome, open the west- 
And it’s toom for the Bonnets é 
Dundee he is mounted—he rides up the street, 
The bells are backwards, the drums they are beat; 
But the provost, douse man, said, ‘ Just e’en let him be, 
he town is weel quit of that de’il of Dundee,’ 7 
Come, fill up, &c, 


As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Each carline was fiyting and shaking her pri 
But some young plants of grace—they look’d conthee ang 


Thinking ‘ luck to thy bonnet, thou bonnie Dundee’ 
Come, fill up, &c. 
With sour-featured saints the Grass-matket was pang’d, 
As if half the west had set tryste to be a; 
There was spite in each face, there was fear in gach ee, 
As they watch’d for the bonnet of bonnie Dundee, 
‘ome, fill up, &c. 


These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill cavaliers; 
But they shrunk to close-heads, and the left free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of bonnie Dundee, 

Come, fill up, &c. ; 


He spurr’d to the foot of the high castle rock, 

And to the gay Gordon he thy e— 

* Let Mons and her marrows three vollies let flee, 

For love of the bonnets of bonnie Dundee.’ . 
Come, fill up, &c. 


The Gordon has ask’d of him whi he goes— 
A. Wherever a me the of ery 
our grace in short space e tidin, mes 
Or that low lies the bonnet of bonnie Dunien’ ; 
Come, fill up, &c. : 
There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Forth’ 
If there’s lords in the Southland, there’s chiefs tn the 


orth ; 
There are wild dunnie-wassels, three thousand. 
Will cry hoigh ! for the bonnets of bonnie Dundee, 
ome, fill up, &c. as 
* Away to the hills, to the woods, to thé tocks,” 
Ere I own a usurper, Pll couch with thefox}'’ ‘'’ 
And tremble, false Whigs, though triumphant ye be, 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me.’ 
Come, fill up, &c. 


He waved his proud arm, and trumpets were blown, 
The kevtlon dees Sane Ge horsemen rode on, 
Till on Rave Cle: 


by ston and on Clermiston 
Died away the wild war-note of bonnie Dundee. 


Come, fill up my cup, come, fill up my can, 
Come, saddle my horses, and call up miy men; ~~ 
Fling all your gates open, and let me gae free, + 
For ’tis up with the bonnets of bonnie Dundee.” 
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Red Rover. By the Author of @he Prairie, 
, &c. 3 vols. }2mo. London, 1828. 


most original, as well as mos* interesting 
tlantic writers, Mr. Cooper is, if not 
the founder, at least at the head of Ame- 
romance. If we except Brown, whose 
from his early death, was but a tree 
promise too soon destroyed, but who at 
opened the rich veins of the mine which 
were to work; and the unknown au- 
of Logan, Seventy-six, (which contained 
t vivid sketches of scenes during 
can war,) and Brother Jonathan— 
about as extraordinary works as ever 
ull of faults, but still full of power ; 
t these, there is no rival near Mr. 
e. Three of his novels, the 
e Last of the Mohicans, and the 
are as valuable for their historic 
poet as they are interesting in point 
of : the Indians, those Romans of sa- 
nations, the semi-barbarous back-settlers, 

‘and the gradual steps of civilisation, were 

‘drawn with the hand of a master. In the 

work before us, the writer has pursued the 

‘path which the Pilot found so successful ; and 

‘we must say we think it superior to its pre- 

‘ : the story is unabatingly interest- 

ing, and the characters brought into fine 

contrast one with another: several scenes 

Bre quite dramatic in their effect. The great 

fault lies in the last dozen pages ; it is scarcely 

le for a book, that ends at all, to end 

&@ more unsatisfactory manner: still, if 
there is discontent in the finish of the story, 
there is ample to excite and interest in the 
The Red Rover, though a little, 

fh least in the world, too melodramatic, 
nevertheless, a very. fine fellow; and we 
fannot do better than introduce him to the 

Teader. 

“ His person was slight, but afforded the 
promise of exceeding agility, and even of 
vigour, especially when contrasted with his 
stature, which was scarcely equal to the 
medinm height of man. His skin had been 
as that of woman, though a deep 
ted, which had taken possession of the lower 
lineaments of his face, and which was parti- 
talarly conspicuous on the outline of a fine 
“pred nose, served to destroy all appearance 
@ effeminacy. His hair was like his com. 
Plexion, fair, and fell about his temples in 
rich, glossy, and. exuberant curls. His mouth 
and chin were beautiful in their formation ; 
but the former was a little scornful, and the 
two together bore a decided character of volup- 
tuousness. The eye was blue, full, without 
me prominent; and though in common 
d, and even soft, there were moments 
when it seemed a little unsettled and wild.” 

The other hero is a young British seaman, 

Tounging about the shore, attracts the 
attention of him described above, who invites 

on board a ship lying off the coast. He 
arrives, and is ushered into the cabin. 

“The apartment in which our adventurer 
now found himself, afforded no bad illustration 
of the character of its occupant. In its form 
and proportions it was a cabin of the usual 
size and arrangements ; but in its furniture and 
a it exhibited a singular admixture 

and martial preparation. The lamp, 
, swung from the upper deck, was of solid 
silver; and, though adapted to its present situ- 
ation by mechanical ingenuity, there was that 
in its shape and drnaments which betrayed it 
had once been used before some shrine of a far 


rt 


ty 


at 
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more sacred character. Massive candlesticks, 
of the same precious metal, and which partook 
of the same ecclesiastical formation, were on a 
venerable table, whose mahogany was glitter. 
ing with the polish of half a century, and 
whose gilded claws and carved supporters be- 
spoke an original destination very different 
from the ordinary service of a ship. A couch, 
covered with cut velvet, stood along the tran- 
som; while a divan, of blue silk, lay against 
the bulkhead opposite, manifesting, by its 
fashion, its materials, and its piles of pillows, 
that even Asia had been made to contribute to 
the ease of its luxurious owner. In addition 
to these prominent articles, there were cut- 
glass mirrors, plate, and even hangings ; each 
of which, by something peculiar in its fashion or 
materials, bespoke an origin different from that 
of its neighbour. In short, splendour and ele- 
gance seemed to have been much more consulted 
than propriety, or conformity in taste, in the 
selection of most of those articles which had 
been, oddly enough, made to contribute to the 
caprice or to the comfort of their singular pos- 
sessor. In the midst of this medley of wealth 
and luxury appeared the frowning appendages 
of war. The cabin included four of those dark 
cannon whose weight and number had been 
first to catch the attention of Wilder. Not- 
withstanding they were placed in such close 
proximity to the articles of ease just enume- 
rated, it only needed a seaman’s eye to perceive 
that they stood ready for instant service, and 
that five minutes of preparation would strip the 
place of all its tinsel, and leave it a warm and 
well-protected battery. Pistols, sabres, half- 
pikes, boarding-axes, and all the minor imple- 
ments of marine warfare, were arranged about 
the cabin in such a manner as to aid in giving 
it an appearance of wild embellishment, while, 
at the same time, each was convenient to the 
hand. Around the mast was placed a stand of 
muskets: and strong wooden bars, that were 
evidently made to fit in brackets on either side 
of the door, sufficiently shewed that the bulk- 
head might easily be converted into a barrier. 
The entire arrangement proclaimed that the 
cabin was considered the citadel of the ship. 
In support of this latter opinion appeared a 
hatch, which evidently communicated with the 
eens of the inferior officers, and which 

so opened a direct passage into the magazine. 
These dispositions, a little different from what 
he had been accustomed to see, instantly struck 
the eye of Wilder, though leisure was not then 
given to reflect on their uses and objects. There 
was a latent expression of satisfaction, some- 
thing modified, perhaps, by irony, on the 
countenance of the stranger in green, as he 
arose, on the entrance of his visitor. The 
two stood several moments without speaking, 
when the pretended barrister saw fit to break 
the awkward silence. ‘To what happy cir- 
cumstance is this ship indebted for the honour 
of such a visit?’ he demanded. ‘I believe I 
may answer, to the invitation of her captain,’ 
Wilder answered, with a steadiness and calm- 
ness equal to that displayed by the-other. ‘ Did 
he shew you his commission, in assuming that 
office? They say at sea, I believe, that no 
cruiser should be found without a commission.’ 
* And what say they at the universities on this 
material point ?? ‘I see I may as well lay 
aside my gown, and own the marling-spike !’ 
returned the other, smiling. ‘ There is some- 
thing about the trade—profession, though, I 
belieye, is your favourite word—there is some- 
thing about the profession which betrays us to 
each other. Yes, Mr. Wilder,’ he added, with 
dignity, motioning ‘to his guest to imitate his 
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example, and take a seat, ‘ I am, like yourself, 
a seaman bred; and happy am I to add, the 
commander’ of this gallant vessel.” ‘ Then 
must you admit that I have not intruded with. 
out a sufficient warrant.’ ‘ I confess the same. 
My ship has filled your eye agreeably ; nor 
shall I be slow to acknowledge, that I have seen 
enough about your air and person to make me 
wish to be an older acquaintance. You want 
service?’ ‘ One should be ashamed of idleness 
in these stirring times.’ ‘It is well. This is 
an oddly-constructed world in which we live, 
Mr. Wilder. Some think themselves in danger 
with a foundation beneath them no less solid 
than ¢erra firma, while others are content to 
trust their fortunes on the sea. So, again, some 
there are who believe praying is the business of 
man; and then come others who are sparing 
of their breath, and take those favours for 
themselves which they have not always the 
leisure or the inclination to ask for. No doubt 
you thought it prudent to inquire into the 
nature of our trade, before you camé hither in 
quest of employment ?” Os 

“ The captain kept his hand for a moment 
on the roll he had touched, and seemed to read 
the very soul of his visiter, so intent and keen 
was his look the while. Then, suffering the 
bunting to fall, a deep, blood-red field, without 
relief or ornament of any sort, unfolded itself 
as he answered, with emphasis—‘ This.’ ‘ That 
is the colour of a Rover!’ ‘ Ay, it is red! I 
like it better than your gloomy fields of black, 
with death’s heads and other childish scare- 
crows. It threatens nothing ; but merely says, 
* Such is the price at which I am to be bought.’ 
Mr. Wilder,’ he added, losing the mixture of 
irony and pleasantry with which he had sup- 
ported the previous dialogue, in an air of au- 
thority, ‘ we understand each other. It is 
time that each should sail under his proper 
colours. I need not tell you who Tam.’ ‘I 
believe it is unnecessary,” said Wilder. ‘ If I 
can comprehend these palpable signs, I stand 
in presence of—of—the Red Rover.’” 

A single scene can give but an inadequate 
example-of a tale like this ; still it is a spirited 
specimen of a work whose popularity we can 
venture to prognosticate. 








Sibyl Leaves: to which is added a Vision of 
Eternity. By Edmund Reade, Esq., author 
of the “* Broken Heart,” &c. &vo. pp. 162. 
London, 1827. Longman and Co. 

Tus is not a volume to be thrown aside, amid 

the crowd of would-be minstrels beneath which 

our table groans. There is much of reflective 
feeling—that peculiar and often highly poetical 
tone of mind which loves to analyse the melan- 
choly thoughts o’er which it broods,—and fre- 
quently imagery striking as well as new. The 
following fragment is from the hand of a poet: 


«* The Fallen Angels. 
Night rose frighted from her sleep, 
Where, athwart the boundless deep, 
Palled o’er shapeless Chaos, she 
Had slumbeted from eternity. 
First was heard a far-off sound 
Of war-cries in the distance dr 
And a light like bursting flame 
O'er the red horizon came ! 
Then wildly drifted in the stream 
Of that fiery spreading gleam, 


Were from its foundations hurled ; 
Thicker than the stars undying, 

Swaps bones the whitwiad sone 
Swept before the wi 

Rushed the repel hosts along! 
Vai urrying on they strove 

To ‘ape the ruin‘from above, 
Downward came the whelming force, 


Once so high before their God ! 
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Vaie they struggled ‘gxinat the Lion, 
Dashed headlong on the rocks below > 
‘Vainer still their curse or prayer, 
As they writhed in madness there. 
One there came, the last : oh how 
Eas ote bon vn ee 
o longer shrined me =. 
red wrath 


Scattering fi th. 

O’er his head his shield as Hung 

From his 2 eet po singed — > 
Legs the tieubled air. 


Was ever blotted out from life, 
Though from heaven a rebel thrown, 
Fallen, and » and alone : 
Though the ruins round him broke, 
And the lightning’s scathing stroke ; 
And, clea: his track to hell, 
The ell 


a 
A revenge, had fate so given, 
To which his punishment were heaven! 
erce gesture back he threw, 
As a record in His view, 

That he bore a soul unbeat— 

Pride that never could relent» 

And alone would rather be 

Throned in hell’s sublimity, 

Than above, o’er heaven's a crowd, 
ToaH yet have bowed 


There is much and visible improvement since 
our author’s first appearance ; and we think 
Mr. Reade is one not likely to “lap him in 
inglorious idleness :” but we entirely dissent 
from the principles advocated in his preface. 
Is the divine gift of song to be used but to 
build up a system of metaphysics? No, no; 
one tone that vibrates to human feeling—one 
touch that calls a natural beauty into livelier 
existence—one chord linked to hurhan sym- 
pathy,—are worth all the philosophy that 
poetry ever paraded. ~~ : 





May Flowers. Poems and Songs: some in the 
Scottish Dialect. By John Imlab. 12mo. 
pp. 231. London, 1827.. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 

THERE is much of the fresh and mountain 

spirit of Scotch pastoral poetry about many of 

the songs in this little volume; such as were 
sung on a summer’s evening, to no other music 
than the natural tones of the sweet voice which 
breathed them. We select two. 
** Ythanside. 
O! bright and pure winds Ythan’s stream, 
Its banks bloom wildly fair. 


When summer shines with bud and beam, 
Through smiling earth and air. 


Though vales now meet my view, 
My doting heart thou hast; 


Sweet stream! where life's first breath I drew, 
But may not heave its last ! 


y fair; 
are_fied o’ happier days ; 
Ah! fled for ever mair ! 


Where the gliding waters gleam like light 
shining path $ be 


O’er their 1; 
iid birds w: their fitful flight, 


Where the 
The mavis and the ' 
le bell 
Deen vie; f 


W here the honied heat! 
And the hroom’s gold 
*Tis there—'tis there that.1 would dwell, 
And there that I would die !” 
“* The Mariner's Song. 
Gaily we go o’er the salt blueseas,. 
apne pte i yap oe der 


w 


Our ship spreads wide her wing 
Like enti od EO cing 
And er Wa’ e a liv: 
Of graceful make and motion. 


thee! speed my home-bound bark ! 

Still thy native harbour nearing ; 

Soon the white cliff" isle shall the mariner mark, 
O’er the azure deep appearing. 

Yet no charms for me hath the fairest vale, 
Like the wilderness of waters ; 

When the vessel stoops to the fresh’ning gale, 
And the spray around her scatters! 

Then may the hammock my death-bed be, 
And my grave beneath the billow ; 

There as well will I anchor under the lee 
Of the wave, as of the willow !” 


We should think some of these songs would 
set well to music: many old Scotch airs are 
being daily revived whose words are obsolete. 
We recommend a glance over these pages. 





Life in the West; or the Curtain Drawn. A 
Novel, dedicated, by ission, to Mr. Peel ; 
containing Scenes, Observations, and Anec- 
dotes of the last importance to Families 
and Men of Rank, Fashion, and Fortune. 
Founded on Facts. By a Flat Enlightened. 
2 vols. London, 1828. C. Chapple. 

THE most celebrated of all the exploits of 
Eneas is not to be compared with the adventure 
we are fearlessly about to undertake. The 
Trojan hero, it is true, accomplished a descent 
into one Hell, but here are we about to pene- 
trate into nearly all the Hells of London. It 
must be, however, by our author’s Sibyl light ; 
for we are altogether unprepared to enter upon 
these precincts from any knowledge of the sub- 
ject ; since even the title-page staggers us with 
its terms of ‘* Flat Enlightened.” 

The sole purpose of these volumes is declared 
to be ** to unfold a system of plunder and rob. 
bery, which is aiming a deadly blow at the 
fortunes of the great,—titled and untitled, 
old and young,” -We think it a pity that so 
laudable a design should; have been wrought up 
with the fiction of a novel, which partially im- 
pairs the force of the disclosures respecting the 
destructive vice of gaming, as it prevails in the 
British capital. These disclosures are, we 
doubt not, facts; and deeply are they calcu- 
lated to open the eyes of the public to the in- 
famous practices which have long been, some- 
what mysteriously, but are now with splen- 
did effrontery, carried on by knaves and 
scoundrels, to the great scandal of the coun- 
try. The system of plunder has indeed 
grown rapidly to a beld head. Since the 
peace, gambling-houses have sprung up in 
every quarter of London, and been the 
fruitful sources of thousands of crimes, fre- 
quently leading their deluded perpetrators to 
the diem. Some of these infernal dens have 
been partially checked by the laws ; but how in- 
effectually, may be guessed by the result, when 
we see them emerging from obscurity into open 
day, and building palaces for the unbounded 
indulgence of this ruinous vice. It is stated 
in the work before us, that Mr. Crockford de- 
rides the idea of Government interfering with 
his establishment, and “ exultingly announces 
that his list of members. contains a great por- 
tion of the members of both houses of parlia- 
ment, who would rather seek to put his esta- 
blishment upon a firmer basis than give it the 
slightest interruption.” 

If this be true, the mockery of putting down 
lotteries and little-goes is a sad piece of hy- 
pocrisy : but if we look round us, it does seem 
that great offences are unrestrained, and that 
prevention or punishment rarely apply except 
to insignificant and minor evils. e whole 
business’ of stock-jobbing is but one scene of 








fraud and swindling ; and yet the prices of our 





funds, as they fall or rise according to the spe. 
culations of the coiners of false intelligence, are 
received, without question, as the criterions of 
national poverty or prosperity. Robberies, uy: 

a large seale, of banks or rich ‘warehouses, are 
nine times out of ten compromised—while the 
wretch that steals a sheep is hanged. Police 


officers and underlings dispense ten times more 


of the laws than judges and magistrates ; and we 
need only to notice the newspaper reports of cases 
in which an attorney appears—with the practice 
of a man so much employed as Mr. Harmer j 
for instance—to be convinced that almost 
great crime may be successfully defended, and 
the culprit escape—and. that only poor rogues 
swing. The very laws themselves, in their ad. 
ministration, are among the heaviest scourges 
of the land. We complain of Poor’s Rates 
and Taxes, and other grievances ; but 
individuals groan, we seldom hear a general 
outcry against the oppression of the legal mass, 
A law list was bruited about the newspapers 
the other day, which furnished the habitats of 
some eight thousand five hundred persons of 
that profession, attorneys, solicitors, barristers, 
—— pleaders, e¢ hoc genus omne, needful in 

the transactions of English life and death, 
and after death. At a very moderate computa. 
tion, if you allow only 1000/. per ann. as an ave. 
rage for each of these gentlemen to subsist upon, 
you have a revenue of eight millions and a half, 
raised upon the industrious classes, to support 
this one, single, and monstrous fabric of mono. 
poly ; which common sense, common honesty, 
and a simplification of the statute book, w 
reduce toa tithe of the amount, besides immea- 
surably promoting the happiness of the peo 
In three generations, of thirty years each, it has 
been estima ted that the sum of the whole pro. 
perty of the kingdom passes into the hands of 
lawyers ! Tua? 4 4 be a* 

We must leaye these remarks, however, to 
afford our readers a notion of Life im the. West. 
It is not worth while. to draw forth the novel 
characters, or to report their behaviour and 
conversation at the dining-table or in the draw. 
ing-room,—none of these matters have much 
to do with the principal object of the publica. 
tion. Suffice it to say, that Colonel Mortimer, 
who knows town from its highest to its lowest 
resorts, takes upon himself the duty of exposing 
its iniquities to Lord Upland, a young. noble- 
man who is to succeed to 70,000/. a-year. We 
accordingly soon find ourselves among sporting 
men, and on the inside of the Hells. The 
Honourable George Foppery is thus brought 
forward :— 

‘“ He was now twenty-three years of age, 
vain, weak, and foolish. He had just come to 
a fortune of 22,000/. a year, left him by a ma- 
ternal uncle, which was going from him as fast 
as possible. He was a member of Brookes’s, 
and consequently of, ‘ Crockford’s,’ where he 
had lost to the tune of some thousands to the 
bank, at French hazard, and in private play, 
at the same place, at ‘ Ecarté.’ A few days 
before this, he had been obliged to raise 10,0002 
to meet the losses he had sustained on the turf 
and at that celebrated ‘hell.’ On his property 
devolving to him, he was immediately sur- 
rounded by a swarm of sporting locusts,—a 
race of creatures who buzz about every sprig 
of fortune, seeking some vulnerable part, on 
which to make a lodgement, and then pounce 
upon it and stick to it till they ‘bleed’ their 
victims to death, or as long as they can ‘ draw’ 
them of a pound, Their familiar denomina- 
tions are ‘legs,’ ‘Greeks,’ ‘sporting men,’ 
and ‘of the ring;’ terms synonymous with 
* black legs,’ aset of titled and untitled worthies 
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gil practised in all the secrets of leg-ism,—a 
sence of chicanery and fraud, by which its 
aries are taught the mode of enriching them- 
wives by impoverishing others. Many of these 
fallen by the practices they now pursue 
iraise themselves again ; but most never pos- 
owed any thing on ‘the onset but their wits, 
which they have been enabled to continue 
with impunity a reckless, heartless, and unde- 
ng course of knavery, to the amassment of 
fortunes, and to the blighting of the bright 

Pp s and total undoing of pees and to 
misery of many worthy and upright fa- 

ne 7? 


> The Hells are described: ‘* About four years 
' go, the hells were swarming with ruined men, 
“many of whom indicted the keepers of them, 
ad compromised the indictments for certain 
“@msiderations ; many a hundred pounds have 
Ween thus extorted from their fears, while they 
Dave refused the advance of as many pence to 
Tlieve the distresses of their victims. In ‘order 
to keep out those whom they have already 
| plitdered of their last shilling, their houses 
| Mfume every specious appearance. Thus, the 
7 ‘hell’ in St. James’s Street, is called 
4 ord’s Club!’ the ‘ hell’ in Park Place, 
| Wealled the ‘ Melton Mowbray Club! !’ and 
) the‘ hell’ in Waterloo Place, the ‘ Fox Hunt- 
fig Club!!!’ The following prospectus or 
| diteular, of another of these horrid places, a 
> fellow had the impudence to put into my hand 
@ié day, as I was proceeding up St. James’s 
Street. By this practice, these fellows make 
known to any well-dressed man the situation 
) oftheir houses of robbery :—‘ A party of gen- 
> tlemen having formed the design of instituting 
| a#8Sélect Club, to be composed of those gentle- 
“men only whose habits and circamstances en- 
| fitl'them ‘to an uncontrolled, but proper in- 
4 in the current amusements of the day, 
| Mopt'thts ‘mode of submitting the project to 
| @nsideration, and of inviting those who may 
aD of it, to an early concurrence and 
Blepceith in the design. To attain this 
object the more speedily, and render it worthy 
| the attention and support it lays claim to, it 
' may be only necessary to mention, that the 
plan is founded on the basis of liberality, se- 
| curity, and respectability, combining with the 
essential requisites of a select and reputable 
association, peculiar advant to the bers 
conceded by no similar institution in town. 
Farther particulars may be learned on per- 
sonal application, between the hours ‘of twelve 
and two, at 55, Pall Mall.’ ‘ Honour,’ it will 
be noticed, is well left out in the enumeration 
of the advantages of this ‘ Select Club of 
those gentlemen. only whose habits and cir- 
cumstances entitle them to an uncontrolled, 
but proper indulgence in the current amuse- 
ments of the day ;’ for this house was nothing 
more than a common gaming-house, where the 
called ‘ Rouge et Noir,’ ‘ Une, Deux, 
Cinque, and ‘ Roulette,’ -were played under 
superintendence of Weare, who was mur- 
dered by Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert, (the 
creation of such places,) a low attorney, and a 
fellow of the name of Page; who is now a ser- 
vant at ‘ Crockford’s.’ The games played at 
this ‘ hell’ were all French. The French are 
ever inventing some new game, to give a no- 
velty to a system by which society is injured 
and demoralised.”’ 
: Crockford’s history, as here given, is a cu- 
one. 

“Mr. Crockford was formerly a fishmonger, 
in.avery small way of business, near Temple 
Bar, which the following account for fish, sup- 
Blied a at that ‘period, leaves no 


ia 





{room to doubt. The account was shewn me at 
‘a tavern, and I was allowed to take a copy of 
it, which I have been curious enough ever since 
to keep by me.” The baronet then produced 
his pocket-book, from which he took a paper, 
and read— 

Mr. , 
To William Crockford, 
April3. Topairsowls + - 

& Sprats 


12. 
19. 


a 
2 er 
2 Makerils me 


cocoee? 
Crowes 


eit 


* Though this man is no scholar, but is, to use 
a simile in character, as ignorant as 4 pike- 
staff, it would appear, from the different figure 
he now cuts, that he possesses a great calcula- 
ting and natural tact.’ The baronet then turned 
over a few leaves of the Court Guide, which 
had been left on the sideboard, and read from 
it, ‘Crockford, William, Esq. 50 and 51, St. 
James’s Street (the gaming-house), and 26, 
Sussex Place, Regent’s Park. Newmarket, 
Suffolk.’ ‘ Thus has Mr. Crockford foundered 
from fish shambles into comparative palaces, 
by exciting and pandering to the vilest of pas- 
sions; while his dupes, of whose fortunes his 
is composed,’ a great many of the former pos- 
sessors of which have already fallen, and nu- 
merous others are falling into decay and retire- 
ment. As far as this person is concerned, his 
name might for ever be ‘in the deep bosom of 
the ocean buried,’ or only be associated with 
the ‘inhabitants’ of the briny deep, with which 
he had petty dealings; but since he has for- 
saken the honourable, though humble, calling 
of a retail’seller of sprats and red-herrings, to 
become a netter, by wholesale, of ‘ land gud- 
geons and flat fish,’ his name assumes an im- 
portance ‘in relation ‘ta society generally, on 
branches of whieh his pursuits, and the pursuits 
of those in the back’ ground who support him, 
are entailing ruin afid misery; wide and deep. 
An anecdote or two will amuse, as well as 
shew, in a slight degree, the sort of career he 
has run. When he kept the fish shop, of a 
night after his business was over, he was accus- 
tomed to bend his way to a low house, in King’s 
Place, which leads. from Pall Mall to King 
Street, to risk a few shillings at English 
hazard. “It is stated, that he once went there 
with his small clothes so covered with fish- 
scales, and smelling so.strongly of fish, that he 
was requested by George Smith, the owner of 
the house, to go away, change his dress, and 
put on something cleaner. Another is related 
of him at this period :—It was a practice of his, 
when he won: at hazard, to return home to 
deposit part as a provision for Bilingsgate on 
the following morning. At times, he was in 
such haste, that he would not wait to enter the 
shop to leave it in. a place of safety, but would 
drop the money into the corner of the area. 
One night this was observed by some thieves, 
who have always abounded in that neighbour- 
hood ; and when he had gone back to the gam- 
ing-house to try his fortune again, they went 


tempting deposit : with some cobbler’s wax at 
the end of a stick;‘the thieves obtained the 
money piece by piece. Crockford lost all. he 
took back with him, but congratulated himself 
upon the precaution he had taken for the mor- 
row. His chagrin and disappointment the next 
morning were indescribable, when he found the 
store was gone. He was obliged to borrow a 
pound of a friend, in part towards stocking his 
shop for that day with fish. Mr. Crockford at 
onetime also had a small shop in the London 





to see what he had been about, and espied the’ 
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Road, Towards evening, it was a custom of 
his to seat himself upon the shambles of his 
shop, with his legs across, to ease one that was 
bad, smoke his pipe, and drink porter, little 
dreaming that he would ultimately be deified, 
by a modern wit, under the title of ‘ Plutotus,’ 
on account of combining, in his own person, 
the attributes of the gods of hell and of riches. 
The first step he made of any particular note 
towards his present elevation, was taking im- 
mense long odds upon an ‘ out’ horse, which 
he did upon private information given to 
him by a jockey, that it was to win. Soon 
after Crockford’s success upon the turf, he 
gave a person of the name of Levisne £100 
for his quarter share in the gaming bank at 
No. 5, King Street, St. James’s. Quarrels 
often produce curious disclosures, and the par- 
ticulars of this transaction transpired in con- 
sequence of a violent dispute which arose one 
night at the gaming-table, between Levisne, 
Crockford, and one of the other party. It 
appeared that in consequence of 4 person re- 
tiring from this hopeful concern, his share was 
offered to and accepted by Levisne. On ac- 
count of the bank winning,‘ he was not called 
upon to put down any money. On the follow- 
ing night the players at that ‘ hell’ were ‘ eased’ 
of upwards of 2000/7. altogether ; when Levisne, 
who was in want of money, a fact of course 
unknown to his partners, or he would not have 
been admitted among them, drew 500/. his 
share of the plunder. A certain German, of 
infinite cunning, played at the house at this 
period. He is the only exception that can be 
named, out of all the players at these wretched 
places, to have been a gainer by them. He 
staked his money at uficertain times, and pro- 
bably, during a morning’s play, would play 
only three or four ‘stakes, which - generally 
came off in his fa¥ouf} and he thus:defeated 
all their plans of packing the cards, or other 
cheating, which otherwise would have been, ‘as 
they have often been before and since with 
others, had recourse to against him. Finding 
they could make no hand of the German, he 
was ultimately shut out.—But to return. For 
two or three days after Levisne drew the 500. 
the bank did not do so well, on account of the 
German ; when, fearing that he would be called 
upon to refund the money, to feed and support 
the bank, he gladly accepted Crockford’s offer 
of 100/. for his interest in it. Crockford thus 
became connected with Abbott, Austen, and 
Holdsworth, the three other partners. Levisne 
recommenced to play against the bank, and lost 
the money back. Upon losing his last stake, 
and seeing that the bank was gaining immensely 
besides, he wiped his forehead, wet with vexa. 
tion and heat, heartily cursed his folly, and 
called his late partners thieves and cheats. His 
violent conduct caused ‘retorts, when the whole 
particulars came out before a room full of play- 
ers, and while Crockford was seated upon a 
high stool overlooking the play-table. In con- 
sequence of the immense wealth Crockford has 
amassed by one ‘ sporting’ pursuit or another, 
he is continually being indiéted. by ruined 
gamblers, for his concern at No. 5; but which 
he always compromises for money, to obtain 
more or less of which is the sole purpose for 
which the indictments: are brought. Upon 
closing his affairs with No.'5, Crockford 
joined three other different people, and opened 
No. 8), Piccadilly, with a French hazard: bank, 
where, a gentleman who played there and lost 
considerably, told me, they must have divided 
among them upwards of 200,000/. in one season. 
This was the house where false dice were de- 
tected, which were taken away, and for some 
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days afterwards exhibited in a shop window in 


Bond Street. This party quarrelled among 
themselves about the division of plunder, and 
the concern, in consequence, was broken up. 
Crockford then took No. 50, St. James’s Street. 
In establishing this ‘ hell,’ this club! if it must 
be so—this club, then, of hellites, he formed a 

ip with two ‘ par ty J noblemen (how 
the dreadful vice of gaming levels all distinc- 
tion, and destroys all honourable feeling !), 
who managed to give it a fashionable mania. 
This house was soon put in a fit state for the 
reception of company. It was announced in 
all sporting and other circles, that the members 
of Brookes’s, White’s, Boodle’s, and Guard’s, 
were considered eligible to have their names 
enrolled as members of this ‘ hell club,’ and all 
other persons must be regularly proposed and 
ballotted for, though members were allowed to 
introduce a friend for two or three evenings, 
upon their personal responsibility for the re- 
spectability of the introduced. The plan took, 
beyond all calculation, and the house was soon 
felt to be inconveniently small. No. 51, next 
door, was then bought, and the two houses 
thrown into one, at an immense cost, about 
three years ago. To put the concern appa- 
rently upon the same respectable footing as 
White's and Brookes’s, the ‘ hell club’ now 
was designated ‘ Crockford’s Club,’ members 
ballotted for, no one allowed to come a second 
time without being proposed as a member, to 
pay twenty guineas on entrance, and ten guineas 
a year subscription. The spoils during the 
three followingseasons were inconceivably great. 
Such have been the allurementsand fascinations 
which rank and fashion never fail to convey, 
that the large double house was still found to 
be too small to receive the poor dupes who 
flocked to it, like moths round a candle, to their 
ruin, No. 52 was consequently bought, and, 
like Nos, 50 and 5h, boughs out and out; and 
the three houses have been taken down, not- 
withstanding the vast sums so recently lavished 
upon the double house, and on their site has 
been erected a great and princely house of 
knavery and ruin, with increased magnificence. 
To conceal the real nature of this scandalous 
house, some noblemen and gentlemen have been 
induced to, form themselves into a committee 
of mt. Their jurisdiction extends no 
farther than to the introduction of members, 
and a few forms. They have nothing to do 
with the French hazard bank—no, no—that’s 
too rich a pie for more than three or four to 
have their fingers in. . But this ‘ committee of 
management’ serves to give a deceptive cha- 
racter to the ° hell ;’ and it is surprising that 
any such persons can be found so senseless, ig. 
norant, and shameless, as not to know that they 
are lending their rank and influence to the 
plundering of society, to the enrichment of a 
vulgar and illiterate man, and two or three 
other persons, who are concerned with him. 
This * hell club,’ too, is, with the utmost 
effrontery, thrust into the same list of clubs, in 
the Court Guide, with the ‘ United Service,’ 
‘ Navy,’ &c. in short, they give it every specious 
and dazzling complexion, There is one room 
for French hazard, played. with a bank, having 
certain points in its favour, the spoils falling 
into which are divided by the three or four who 
put the bank down. In.-all other respects, it 
appears to be carried on in the manner of re- 
spectable clubs, having card-rooms for the mem. 
bers to play with one another, and refreshment 
and reading-rooms.. But mark the. dangerous 
character of this establishment. Men of every 
‘ sporting’ nature are members of this hopeful 
club; the best information is obtained by a 





certain class of what is going on, and they work 
it to the best advantage; the field is of the 
most extensive description for making and se- 
lecting the finest flats,—a denomination given 
to those who are robbed by play. Members 
need not visit the French hazard table unless 
they like, but amuse themselves at ‘ Ecarté,’ 
whist, piquet,.&c. or leave it alone; to use a 
sporting phrase, they are ‘ accommodated in 
any way.’ Ifa dupe is afraid of the French 
hazard table, he will play, no doubt, at ‘ Ecarté, 
or whist, or piquet, or some other game ; if he 
will not bet upon a fight, he will probably bet 
upon a race, a trotting match, or a pigeon 
match ; and a dead set is made accordingly, by 
one person or another, to please the most fasti- 
dious taste, a battery brought to bear against 
the fortress, behind which he may think his 
riches secure.” 

But there is too much grave matter in this 
book to be dismissed in one No., and we shall 
return to it. 





Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. 
By Roscoe. 6 vols. 
(Second Notice.) 

In the last Literary Gazette, when introducing 
this important publication to our readers, we 
stated what was its general scope, and described 
its general character; explaining at the same 
time our reasons for thinking that the task of 
going into the details of so extensive a work 
would be inexpedient.. As the painters say, 
we must treat the subject in masses. 

The History of Painting in Lower Italy sets 
out with the Florentine school, where, ranked 
as the first epoch of the revival of the art, a 
series of Tuscan artists, during even the rude 
ages, seem, as it were, to have melted the an- 
cients and their Greek continuators into the 
rising lights of Cimabué’and Giotto. Of the 
works of these remote links in the chain (from 
the year 1000 to 1300),‘specimens are yet to 
be seen in Rome, as well as other places: 
painted glass and mosaics are the chief re- 
mains, though there are sculptures and other 
examples. From the period of Cimabue, born 
in 1240, though there are many notices and dis- 
putes about his immediate predecessors, Giunta 
of Pisa, &c. we may fairly date the restoration 
of painting to its distinction as a liberal and 
refining art. Not that he, Giotto, and the 
Florentines, ran alone in this glorious race, 
for Lanzi truly remarks of the era, that 
‘* the improvement of painting is not due to 
Florence alone. It has been remarked, that 
the career of human genius, in the progress of 
the fine arts, is the same in every country. 
When the man is dissatisfied with what the 
child learned, he gradually passes from the 
ruder elements to what is less so, and from 
thence to diligence and precision; he after- 
wards advances to the grand, and the select, 
and at length attains facility of execution. Such 
was the progress of sculpture among the Gre- 
cians, and such has been that of painting in 
our own country. When Correggio advanced 
from laborious minuteness to grandeur, it was 
mot necessary for him’to know that such was 
the progress of Raffaello, or, at any rate, to 
have witnessed it: in like manner, nothing 
more was wanting to the painters of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, than to learn 
that hitherto they had pursued a wrong path ; 
this was sufficient to guide them into a better 
poy and it was not then untried ; for sculpture 
nad already improved design. We have, in fact, 
seen the Pisani, and their scholars, preceding 
the Florentines, and, as their preoursors,. dif« 


fusing a new system of design over Italy. 
would be injustice to overleok them in the i 
provement of painting, in which design is of 
such importance ; or to suppose that did 
not signally contribute to its improvement, 
But if Italy be indebted solely to Cimabue and 
Giotto for its progress, all the good artists 
should have come from Florence. And yet, in 
the cathedral of Orvieto (to instance the finest 
work, perhaps of that age) we find, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, many 
artists from various other places, who would 
not have been called to ornament such a build. 
ing, had they not previously enjoyed the repu- 
tation of able masters. Add to this, if we are 
to derive all painters from those two masters, 
every style of painting should resemble that of 
their Florentine disciples. But on i 
the old paintings of Siena, of Venice, of Bo-. 
logna, and of Parma, they are found to be dis. 
similar in idea,-in choice of colouring, and in 
taste of composition. All, then, are not de- 
rived from Florence, My second proposition 
is, that no people then excelled in, nor con- 
tributed, by example, so much to the progress 
of art as the Florentines. Rival cities may 
boast artists of merit, even in the first era of 
painting ; their writers may deny the fame of 
Giotto and his disciples; but truth is more 
powerful than'declamation, Giotte was the 
father of the new method of painting, as Boc- 
cacio was called the father of the new species 
of prose composition. After the time of the 
latter, any subject, could be elegantly treated 
of in prose; after the former, painting could 
express all subjects with propriety. A Simon 
da Siena, a Stefano da Firenze, a Pietro Lau- 
rati, added charms to the art; but they and 
others owe to Giotto the transition from the 
old to a new manner. He essayed it in Tus- 
cany, and, while yet a young man, greatly im« 
proved it, to the admiration of all 
classes. He did not Jeave Assisi until called to 
Rome by Boniface VILI., nor did he take up 
his residence at Avignon, until invited to 
France by Clement V. « 9 

*“* When Giotto was no more, similar ap. 
plause was bestowed on his discipless. cities 
contended for the honour of inviting them, and 
they were even more highly estimated than the 
native artists themselves. We shall find Ca- 
vallini and Capanna in the Roman school; in 
that of Bologna the two Faentini, Pace, and 
Ottaviano, with Guglielmo da Forli; Menabuoi 
at Padua; Memmi, who was either a scholar 
or assistant of Giotto, at Avignon; and we 
shall find traces of the successors of the same 
school throughout all Italy, This work will 
indicate the names of some of them ; it will 
point out the style of others, without including 
the great number who, in every province, have 
been withdrawn from our view, for the purpose 
of replacing old pictures with others in the new 
manner. Giotto thus became the model for 
students during the ‘whole of the fourteenth 
century, as was Raffaello in the sixteenth,.and 
the Caracci in the subsequent century: norcan 
I find a fourth manner that has been so gene- 
rally received in Italy as that of those three 
schools. There have been some who, from the 
inspiration of their own genius, had adopted 
new manner, but they were little known or 
admired beyond the precincts of their own 
country. Of the Florentines alone can it be 
asserted, that they diffused the modern style 
from one extremity of Italy to the other: im 
the restoration of painting, though not all, yet 
the chief praise belongs to them ; and this forms 
my second proposition.” 
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of the fourteenth cen- 
c style was disappearing 
, the design of the carvers im- 
began to erect over altars 
divided by partitions, which 
into pilasters, or small columns, 
een these last, feigned gates or 
at the ancona or altar bore some 
the facade of a palace or a 
m was placed a frieze, and 
was a place like a stage, 
The saints were placed 
ir histories were painted in the 
and often there appeared their 
painted upon some little form, or upon 
The partitions were gradually re- 
roportions of the figures enlarged, 
were disposed in a single piece 
throne of our Lord, not so erect .as 
after the manner of statues, but in 
ions and positions, a custom which 
en in the sixteenth century. The 
gilding grounds declined towards 
fifteenth century ; but it was 
garments, and fringes were 
at that period. About the 
of that century, gold was more sparingly 
it was almost wholly abandoned 
foliowing, No little benefit would be 
D upon the art by any one who would 
udertake .to point out with accuracy what 
were.the colours, , and other mixtures 
by the Greeks. They were undoubt.- 
possession of the best methods trans- 
mitted.to them by a tradition, which though 
in some measure corrupted, was confessedly 
derived from their ancestors. Even subse- 
to the invention of.cils, their colouring 

in some degree deserving of our admiration. 
In the Medicean Museum there is a Madonna, 
miecribed with the following Latin inscrip- 
+ Andreas Rico de Candia pinvit, the 
forma of which are stupid, the folds inelegant, 
andthe composition coarse; but with all this, 
the colour is 50 fresh, vivid, and brilliant, that 
there is no modern work that would not lose 
& comparison ; indeed, the colouring is so 
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y strong and firm, that when tried 
iron it does not liquefy, but rather 
and breaks in minute portions. The 
likewise, of the earliest Greek and 
painters, are surprisingly strong, and 
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larly im upper than in lower 
are some figures of saints upon 
of the chureh of San Niccolo, at 
uite remarkable for their durability, 
of which is given in the first volume 
ederici (p. 188), I have understood 
that such. a degree of consist- 

have been produced by @ certain 

ax, Which was empleyed et that 
ill be explained in the subsequent 
the subject of painting in oil. It 
ever, be admitted, that we are very 
in these: inquiries into the en- 
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inestimable service in the fine arts: we allude 
to Missa.s, those rich repositories of so much 
that is worthy of being preserved of former 
ages. Of Taddeo it is related— 
** Vasari, who saw his frescos and ¢asel pic- 
tures at Florence in good preservation, prefers 
him to his master in colouring and in delicacy ; 
but the lapse of time at this day forbids our 
deciding this point, although several of his 
pictures remain, especially in the church of 
Santa Croce, which are scriptural histories, 
much in the manner of Giotto. He discovered 
more originality in the Chapter-house of the 
Spagnuoli, where he worked in competition 
with Memmi. He painted some of the acts 
of the Redeemer on the ceiling, and the De- 
scent of the Holy Spirit in the refectory, 
which is among the finest specimens of art 
in the fourteenth cent On one of the 
walls he painted the Sciences, and, under each, 
some one of its celebrated professors; and 
demonstrated his excellence in this species of 
allegorical painting, which approaches so nearly 
to poetry. The brilliance and clearness of his 
tints are chiefly conspicuous in that Chapter- 
house. The royal gallery contains the taking 
down of Christ, the work of his hands, which 
was formerly at Orsanmichele, and by some 
ascribed to Buffalmacco, merely because it was 
unascertained, Taddeo flourished beyond the 
term assigned him by Vasari, and outlived 
most of those already named. This may be 
collected from Franco Sacchetti, a contemporary 
writer, who relates, in his 136th Tale, that 
Andrea Orcagna proposed as a question, * who 
was the greatest master, setting Giotto out of 
the question ? Some answered Cimabue, others 
Stefano, some Bernardo, and some Bu 
Taddeo Gaddi, who was in the company, said, 
‘ truly these were very able painters, but the 
art is decaying every day, &¢,’’ He is men- 
tioned up to 1352, and ‘he might possibly sur- 
vive several years, He left at his death several 
disciples, who became eminent teachers of 
painting in Florence and other places. D, Lo- 
renzo Camaldolese is mentioned with honour. 
He instructed pupils in the art; and several 
old pictures by him and his scholars are in the 
monastery of the Angeli, At that time the 
fraternity of Camaldulites furnished some 
miniature painters, one of whom, named D, 
Silvestro, ornamented missals, which still exist, 
and are amongst the best that Italy possesses,” 
After the followers of Giotto had carried 
painting beyond the period of its infancy, it 
still ** continued to give proofs of its infant 
faculties, especially in chiaroscuro, and, still 
more in perspective, Figures sometimes ap- 
peared as if falling or slipping from the can- 
vass ; buildings had not a true point of view ; 


tude, Stefano Fiorentino perceived rather than 


for the deficiency. 


and the art of foreshortening was yet very 


removed the difficulty; others for the most 
part sought either to avoid or to compensate 
Pietro della Francesca, 


studied under Gio, Manetti, @ celebrated ma. 
thematician, applied to it with assiduity ; and 
even so dedicated himself to the pursuit, that 
in labouring to excel in this, he never aequired 
celebrity in the other branches of painting. 
He delighted in it far beyond his other studies, 
and used to say that perspective was the most 
pleasant of all; so true is it that novelty is o 
great source of enjoyment. He executed no 
work that did not reflect some new light on 
that art, whether it consisted of edifices and 
colonnades, in which a great space was nagar 
sented in a small compass, or of figures fore- 
shortened with a skill unknown to the followers 
of Giotto, Some. of his historie pictures of 
Adam and of Noah, in which he indulged in 
his favourite taste for the novel and whimsical, 
remain in the cloisters of S, Maria Novella; 
and there are also landscapes, with trees and 
animals so well executed, that he might be 
ealled the Bassano of the first age. He 
cularly delighted to heave birds in his house, 
from which he drew, and from thence he ob 
tained his surname of Uccello, In the cathe. 
dra] there is a gigantic portrait of Gio. Agute 
on horseback, painted by Paolo, in green earth, 
This was, perhaps, the first attempt made in 
painting, which achieved a great deal without 
appearing too daring. He produced other spe- 
eimens at. Padua, where he delineated some 
figures of giants, with green earth, in the house 
of the Vitali. He was chiefly employed in or- 
namenting furniture for private individuals; 
the triumphs of Petrarch, in the royal gallery, 
painted on smail cabinets, are supposed by some 
good judges to be his. Masolino da Paniecale 
cultivated the art of chiaroscuro, I believe be 
derived advantage from having long dedicated 
his attention to modelling and sculpture, a prace 
tice which renders relief easy to the painter, 
beyond what is generally congeived.” 

Having in these extractstouched on points 
of great historical importance in ‘the early 
annals of the revived arts, and.also quoted pass« 
ages which illustrate high leading principles, 
we again take our leave of the interesting work 
whence we have derived our information. 





Royal Asiatic Society Transactions, Vol. I, 
THE second paper, by Sir A. Johnston, to which 
we alluded in our introductory remarks on this 
volume, is an Account of an Inscription found 
near Trincomalee. A copy of this is said to 
have been sent to France by Admiral Suffrein, 
in 1781, with an offer of a considerable reward 
to any one who could decipher it, which task 
it appears has not yet been accomplished. The 
present inhabitants of the province are utterly 
ignorant of the character in which it is 
written; ‘* they, however, believe, from the 
traditions which are preserved amongst them, 
that it is the character which was in use 
throughout the whole of the northern and 
eastern parts of the island in the age of the 





methods of preparing celour.. Were they 
satisfactorily explored, it would prove 
in the restoration of ancient 
superfluous in regard to. the’ 
that firm, fused, and lucid colour- 
we shall have occasion to commend | 
Lembard and Venetian pictures, 
in those of Coreggio. 
be useless to the 
age of a picture 
no characters.” 


whom we have elsewhere noticed, appears to 
have been the first who revived the Grecian 
practice of rendering geometry subservient to 
the painter, He is. celebrated by Pascoli, and 
by authors of greater note, as the father of per- 
spective. Brunelleschi was the first Florentine 
who saw the method of bringing it to perfec- 
tion, ‘ which consisted in drawing it in out- 
line, by the help of intersections ;’ and in this 
manner he drew the square of St. John, and 
other places, with true diminution and with 
receding points. He was imitated in mosaic 
by Benedetto da Maiano, and in painting by 
Masaccio, to both of whom he was master. 


About the same period Paolo Uccello, having 


two kings of Solamandelum, Manumethy Can- 
desolam and his son. Kalocata Maharasa, who 
are stated, upon what authority I cannot ascer- 
tain, in all the ancient histories of Tri: 

(of which I have in my possession both the 
Tamu] originals cad the English translations), 
to have reigned over the southern peninsula of 
India and the greater part of the island of 
Ceylon, about the five-hundred and twelfth 
year of the Cali-yug, or about 4,400 years ago, 
and during their reign to have constructed net 
only the celebrated pagodas or temples.of Trin- 
comalee, the whole of which were in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century destroy 
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were subsequently used by them for building 
what forms a portion of present fortifica- 
tions of Trincomalee, but also the four equally 
celebrated tanks or artificial lakes called Kat- 
tucarré, Padvilcolam, ‘Minerie, and Kandellé, 
the remains of which may, from their great 
magnitude and strength, and from the skill 
which is displayed in their construction, be 
considered as some: of the most venerable and 
splendid monuments ever discovered, of the 
high state of perfection to which the science of 
irrigation had been brought in the northern 
and eastern parts'of Ceylon, in the remotest 
periods of history; and of the extraordinary 
efforts which were made. by the: Hindu mo- 
narchs of India'to secure their subjects from 
the miseries of famine, by securing to the 
cultivators of land a'regular and an abundant 
supply of water.” 

There are three traditions respecting the 
Inscription,—jfirst, that it related to the taxes 
levied the priests for the Temples, &c. ; 
second, that it was-an account of the formation 
and expense of the Great Tank ;.and third, that 
it contained the heads of the laws of the two 
kings above mentioned. Sir Alexander con- 
cludes that the people of Ceylon were of the 
same race, spoke the'same language, &c. as the 
people of southern India; and is of opinion, 
that the ancient records of either will throw 
a mutual light on both. 


Novelties pressing upon us at this very|a 


active commencement of the publishing season, 
and these Transactions forming many distinct 
subjects, which lose nothing by being treated in 
separate Nos. of our Z. G., we shall not need 
to occupy much space in their analysis on any 
sirigle occasion. The Part before us has a 
curious and characteristic collection of extracts 


translated from the Peking Gazette of 1824, | be 


by Mr. J. F. Davis, We copy a singular 
edict, ‘* forbidding -the possession of fire- 
arms to the common'people. ~ 
** lst moon, 24th day (23d February). 

‘ An imperial edict has been respectfully re- 
ceived, in reply to the address of Chin-kw5-jin, 
governor of Kwei-chow, on the subject of his 
having made a general muster of the match- 
locks in his province, storing up those which 
were serviceable, and destroying the rest, after 
having made compensation to the owners, &c. 
For the people to have fire-arms in their pos- 
sesion is contrary to law; and orders have 
already been issued to each provincial govern- 
ment to fix a period within which all match- 
locks belonging to individuals should be bought 
up at avaluation. It is stated by Chin-kwi- 
jin, that over and above the sums paid for 
those which are fit for use and laid up in the 
military stores, as well as for those which were 
subsequently sold as old iron, there is still re- 
quired the sum of tales 1,505. If the officers 
of the different districts be allowed themselves 
to advance the money, it is to be feared that 
they may take occasion to peculate : we there- 
fore direct (according to the request of Chin- 
kwi-jin), that a portion of the proceeds arising 
from lead be appropriated to that purpose from 
the provincial treasury. With regard to those 
firearms which are in immediate use for the 
safeguard of the country, the said governor has 
already directed the proper officers to carve on 
every matchlock the name of the person to 
whom it is delivered, and to preserve a general 
list of the whole. Let the governor also give 
strict charge to make a diligent search, and 
prevent the illicit storing up of fire-arms for 
the ‘future; and let the workers in iron be 
rigidly looked after, lest they clandestinel 

manufacture and sell them ; thus cutting off 


the evil in its commencement. Those officers 
who have made full and complete musters 
within the limited period, the said governor is 
directed to take proper notice of, as an en- 
couragement to others.—Khin-tsze.”’ 

The suspicion here expressed of his own 
officers by the emperor, and the general state of 


the name of its owner on the stock, are striking 
traits of Chinese: policy. The next edict is 
still more characteristic: in what other nation 
would a groat have been disbursed from the 
reasury for such a purpose? 

“The imperial pleasure has been respect- 
fully received. The titular king, Chun shan, 
has presented to us.a petition, entreating our 
imperial favour in the advance of some years’ 
salaries, wherewithal he may be enabled to re- 
pair the. tombs of his family.. We permit to 
be advanced to him the amount of his kingly 
allowances for ten years ensuing, and direct 
that his pay be annually deducted, until the 
whole shall be liquidated. _Khin-tsze.” 

The following is of literary interest : 

“¢ The Keu-jin_graduate, named How-yew- 
pe, being a Chinese by birth, was reported 
as a Tartar at the examination at which he 
succeeded in obtaining his degree: he ought 
to be deprived of his literary rank. But at the 
time of the said examination, this graduate 
being very young, it was his father who made 
false report of him and led to the error. 
Now, as the graduate himself has made a true 
representation of the case, he is less culpable 
than if it had been discovered and reported by 
the examining officer. It is directed that he 
retain his literary rank, but be prevented from 
attending at one examination (i. e. his promo- 
tion is stopped for three years, the interval 
tween the examinations), and that he be 
enrolled asa Chinese by birth. But let the 


take upon himself to present the report on the 
occasion, be delivered to the criminal board 
for trial and punishment.—Khin-isze.” 

A case of rape, to which we can only refer, 
(page 397,) is of so tragical a nature, that a 
melo-drame at least, if not a perfect tragedy, 
might well be founded on it. The female 
stabbed herself in open court with a knife, in 
despair, when she found her father had been 
tortured till he gave evidence that she had con- 
sented to her own dishonour.* This case is 
represented to the government by the public 
Censor, an officer who charges the judges, &c. 
with injustice in their decision. His functions 
seem to furnish a valuable check upon the 
administration of affairs of every description : 
and the memorial in this instance, after stating 
and reasoning upon all the particulars, con- 
cludes thus : 

‘I have heard that, though the weather 
was uncommonly hot at the time, and not- 
withstanding that the body remained several 
days uninterred, it suffered no change what- 
ever: a circumstance which removes all doubt 
of her having suffered grievous wrong. It is 
consistent with established practice to petition 
that some distinction be conferred on the 
memory of this chaste virgin, whose name has 
been stained with dishonour. It is a question 
in which good reputation is deeply interested ; 
and should her wrong be allowed to pass un- 
redressed, what security will remain for the 
ublic morals, or for the observance of the 
ws? Shan-se is not far distant from the 
capital: your majesty’s consent is therefore 








* This would alter the nature of the crime, i con- 
verting the capital offence, for which death is > 
into a misdemeanour punished by the bamboo. 


head of the Taftar division, who presumed to 


THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, AND 


petitioned for bringing ‘the case before 
criminal board, in order that it may be athe 
beyond a doubt. The circumstances that have 
come to my knowledge, contrary to the gover. 
nor’s report, I dare not but present to the im- 
perial attention.” 

The annexed religious ordinance explains 


a country where every gun is registered with | itself. 


“¢ Imperial Edict.—On account of the drought 
in the neighbourhood of the capital, and the 
poverty of the husbandmen’s fields looking in 
vain for enriching showers, we sent down our 
will, that altars for sacrifice should be erected 
at Hih-lung-tan and ‘ Ked-sing-sze. During 
the last ten days, although there has been a 
very slight appearance of rain, it was quite 
inadequate to moisten the earth. Let our 
eldest son, Yih-heng, on the seventh day of 
the present moon, proceed reverentially to the 
Temple of the Spirit of Heaven to worship; 
let the imperial relative, Méen. 

with reverence to the Temple of the Spirit 
of Earth to sacrifice; let Méen-hin, the im. 
perial relative, proceed with reverence to offer 
sacrifice in the Temple of the Spirit of the 
Year; let our son, Yih-chaou, sacrifice also at § 
the Temple of the Spirit of the Winds. On 
the 6th day, let them all lodge together in the 
palace at Peking, and on the 7th of the moon 
repair separately to those different spots, to 
supplicate for speedy and plentiful supplies of 
fructifying rain.—Khin-isze.”’ 

“ The crowded state of the capital is proved 
by the following extracts:—‘ The numerous 
resort of an hungry populace from the sur- 
rounding country, has led to the occasional 
plundering of articles of food, and we have 
already issued our commands for restraining 
and controlling thent. The censor, Lang-paou- 
shin, has reported that sundry vagrants, under 
the plea. of want aud starvation, have been 
committitig depteddtions in’'the markets and 
other places of public resort, in direct contra- 
vention of the laws. The proper authorities 
are hereby commanded to issue proclamations 
on the subject, and exercise a rigid control, 
that the neighbourhood of the imperial resi- 
dence may be well governed and orderly. The 
erection of additional play-houses, as has been 
reported, being highly prejudicial to the morals 
of the people, the police of: the city must also 
restrain and keep them within bounds. Let 
not this be regarded as a mere form.—<Xhin- 
tsze.”” 

In the provinces, equally strange proceedings 
are developed. 

“The governor of Chih-le province has 
presented an address, recommending the dis- 
missal of a district officer who neglected to pre- 
sent a timely report of a flight of locusts. In 
the several subordinate districts of Gan-chow & 
numerous swarm of locusts has lately appeared. 
The said governor explairs the circumstance of 
his not having already reported concerning 
their extermination, and states that he has 
despatched proper persons to use all diligence 
in destroying the insects throughout those dis- 
tricts where they exist, in order that the grain 
may not be injured by them. The Héen of 
Yung-ching district, Ho-che-tsing, who pre- 
sented a confused report several months after 
the locusts had already appeared, and who 
failed to erect, according to established rule, 
stations for buying (or giving a reward for) all 
the insects destroyed, has been guilty of cul. 
pable remissness. Let him first be deprived of 
the ball on his cap, and let a limited time be 
fixed within which he must exterminate the 





insects. Should he again be guilty of remiss. 
ness, he will be farther punished—Khin-texe.” 
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An address has been received from. Ah- 
heang-ab, stating that some (Ha-si-kih) 
cks, headed by Chen-tae-le, had made an 
jad through one of the passes on the fron- 
of Ko-poo-to, and carried off a number of 
fattle, having attacked and wounded the herds- 
The officer, Chi-kih-sang-ah, being de- 
patched after the plunderers, had returned from 
he pass of Hwuy-ma-e-la-hoo without any of 
ithem being seized, &c. &c. The Hassacks 
‘Deing near the pass of T%-urh-pa-ha-tae, which 
‘gdjoins the Russian boundaries, the seizure of 
these robbers is of the utmost importance. Of 
p the Hassacks have every year made plun- 
‘dering inroads. It is necessary that they be 
ized and rigidly dealt with, in order to strike 
into foreigners, and make manifest the 
‘fation’s laws. How happened it that the offi- 
"eer who was sent to seize the plunderers al- 
‘Towed such a length of time to elapse without 
shending even one of them? His remiss- 
i has been excessive. The commandant 
| Mates that another officer, T-lang-ah, has 
Paince been despatched to exert himself in ap- 
hending the offenders. Let Chi-kih-sang- 
ah be still kept at Hwuy-ma-e-la-hoo, to exert 
"himself with the utmost diligence in seeking 
for the plunderers. Should he again make 
| evasive excuses he will be severely punished. 
| When it is discovered through what pass Chen- 
| tae-le entered, let the officer who so negligently 
guarded it be cashiered and reported. * * 
_ “The censor, Le-fung-chin, has presented 
» an address, praying for the suppression of false 
| doctrines and opinions. The religious ritual 
of the empire is founded on the sacred books. 
| To delude the people with unorthodox opinions 
| isa great contravention of the laws. Accord- 
» ing to'the report of the censor, a fane has again 
oy a to the superstition of Woo-tung 
at Tan-kea-shan,: ten le (three miles) to the 
| west of Soo-chiow-foo. In the reign of Kang- 
- he the fane was destroyed and the idols burnt, 
' and for a long series of years the superstition 
has been suppressed; but the sacrifices are 
' Row offered as before. The witches place a 
| pretended confidence in the predictions of the 
pints, and promise a fulfilment of hopes and 
¥ 3 and the extension of their baneful 
= _— not confined to the jurisdiction of 
-foo alone: it is, therefore, highly 
Tequisite to adopt rigorous measures for their 
4 Testraint and suppression. Sun-yu-ting and 
Han-win-ke (the governor and deputy) are 
, to enjoin all the officers of the subor- 
_ dinate districts to destroy every trace of the 
| Superstition of Woo-tung. Let not the simple 
» be permitted to offer sacrifices or to as- 
with the votaries of the superstition. 
| Let the magistrates issue instructions to all 
| the heads of families to exercise a rigid control 
| Overtheir dependants. Let the whole system 
_ of false worship, calculated only to delude the 
populace, with its burning of in- 
_ Sense, collection of subscriptions, &c. whenever 
* it is discovered, be immediately followed up by 
) Severe punishment, in order that the public 
“Morals may be improved and the hearts of men 
tet right.— Khin-isze.”” 
With these extracts, so illustrative of the 
manners, government, and customs of 
we close the. book for a while. They 
re certainly a very odd people, and very oddly 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

| Austria as it is ; or, Sketches of Continental 

Courts. By an Eye-Witness. Post 8vo. 
pp. 226. London, 1828. Hurst and Co. 





; Tuts volume has just appeared, and seems to] 


be thoroughly imbued with a hatred of the 
sovereigns on the continent. It is filled with 
anecdotes most disgraceful to many of them, if 
true; but the spirit in which the author writes 
renders his authority very doubtful. We shall 
next week look to some of the particulars. 


A Practical Treatise on Architectural Jurispru- 
dence ; in which the Constitutions, Canons, 
Laws, and Customs, relating to the Art of 
Building, are. collected from the best Autho- 
rities, &c. &c. _By James Elmes, Architect, 
M.R.I.A. 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1827. 

A CLEVER and useful abstract of the laws re- 
lating to buildings and house property of every 
description, arranged in a simple and perspicu- 
ous manner, calculated to shorten the labours 
of architects, surveyors, and even lawyers, on 
questions of dilapidations, ancient. lights, fix- 
tures, nuisances, &c. &c. In fact it is a work 
which should be in the collection of every man 
possessing houses, or in any way concerned with 
buildings. The author says :—‘‘ I have en. 
deavoured to collect into one volume the sub- 
stance of what lies dispersed in many, and to 
select from masses of promiscuous matepials an 
analysed digest of cases connected with the juris- 
prudence of the multifarious art of building that 
have been argued and determined in our various 
courts of law andequity. The search after these 
materials has produced other results than pre- 
cedents for the architect alone; they will be 
found, I trust, equally important to his em- 
ployers, to the beneficed clergy, to church- 
wardens, and to the whole community of house- 
holders, landlords, and tenants, of this opulent 
country.” 

Mr. Elmes has successfully performed his 
task, and brought together an abundance of 
important decisions on almost every point on 
which dispptes¥re likely to arise, and blended 
much curious and amusing research ; thus ren- 
dering it not only a book of reference and a 
valuable index to the best legal authorities, but 
one of considerable historical interest on these 
subjects. 

There are many typographical errors to cor- 
rect in a second edition. 


Constable’s Miscellany. Vols. XII. XIII. 
XIV. XV. and XVI. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh ; Hurst, Chance, and Co. London. 

Tuts excellent design continues to increase in 
interest and value as it proceeds; and we are glad 
to find that its merits are rewarded by a corre- 
sponding increase of popularity. The first of 
the volumes above enumerated contains a cu- 
rious and instructive selection of phenomena of 
nature: the XIIIth and XIVth give us an 
improved edition of Mariner’s remarkable re- 
sidence in the Tonga Islands. But the last 
two volumes are possessed of still higher claims 
to public attention. They consist of a History 
of ** the Forty-five,” by Robert Chambers, 
author of the Traditions of Edinburgh; and 
we must compliment the writer on the vivid 
picture he has drawn of that stirring and 
eventful period. Some facts new to us, in con- 
nexion with this romantic struggle, are brought 
forward—we know not whether on unquestion- 
able authority, or on mere tradition ;—altoge- 
ther, however, they work well into the narrative, 
and breathe into it a charm and spirit which 
impart the glow of fiction to the statement of 
realities. We ought to notice, that Mr. Cham- 
bers appears to be a thorough-paced Jacobite, 
and that his ambitious style is terribly de- 
formed by Scotticisms. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
' ASTRONOMY. 
WE cannot more successfully consult the gra- 
tification of the lover of astronomical science 
than by pointing out some of the principal 
nebule visible in the heavens during the month, 
which ap ces have excited the astonish- 
ment of all who have beheld them, and sug- 
gested some of the sublimest conceptions which 
ever occupied the human mind, of the, bound- 
less extent of the material universe, which 
every fresh discovery proves'to be replete with 
not merely suns beyond suns gloriously shining, 
but systems of suns,. arranged in harmonious 
order, so inconceivably remote, as by distance 
to appear condensed into a faint light, like 
minute clouds of various and mysterious forms. 
The first and principal of these is the Milky- 
way, which, when Aries is on the meridian, 
traverses the heavens from the E. by S., and, 
passing the zenith to the W.N.W., continues 
its course through the nadir, completes its zone 
of light, in. which it is supposed our sun is 
placed, forming but a unit amidst the myriads 
of stars of which it is composed, and sinking 
into insignificance if conceived to be beheld 
from one of its own cluster, while, perhaps, 
even this cluster sinks into a telescopic cloud 
when seen from a neighbouring system. This 
idea is supported by considering our sun as 
laced in sucha. nebula.as we find near 
| Seniinaounes this being of a form similar 
to the galaxy, and-to a solar system in the 
interior of this, the stars would be projected 
into a concave arch, those stars at the side and 
nearest would appear as of a superior magni- 
tude and brilliancy to the rest, analogous to the 
Arcturus, Sirius, Capella, &c. of our sidereal 
system. In Aiterion, the north greyhouad of 
Boites, is 4 nebula, sirrounded by three small 
stars; and in the hind foot of Chara, the 
southern greyhound, is another. Near the 
right ear of the Great Bear are two nebule 
very close together, one of which is elongated, 
with a telescopic star at its extremity; the 
other, which is south, is round, and more con- 
spicuous. On the knee of Auriga is a mass of 
stars of a square form, 15 min. in diameter ; 
there are two other clusters of a less magnitude 
in its neighbourhood. Beneath the left knee 
of Hercules is a beautiful — 5 the a 
is very bright, and surrounded with great 
vebuloaity.. ‘Above the southern horn of the 
Bull is a faint mottled light, resembling in 
form a comet or electrical brush. Below the 
southern claw of the Crab is an oblong, com- 
pressed cluster, in which 200 stars may be dis- 
tinguished. Close to the Triangle, over the 
head of Aries, is a fine nebula, exhibiting a 
uniform whitish light, its diameter 5 min., 
two-thirds of which the nebulosity is very 
plain. In Perseus there are no fewer than 
eight, and in Ophiuchus seven nebulx; but 
the largest and most remarkable (if we except 
the Magellanic Cloud near the South Pole) is 
that nebula in the sword of Orion, which is of 
a very irregular form, its nebulosity nearly 
surrounding a part of great blackness, and 
contrasting very strikingly with the luminous 
region in its neighbourhood. The greatest 
number of these wonderful appearances in the 
sphere of fixed stars are resolvable into clus- 
ters of stars, on the application of a high mag- 
nifying power: the places of 2,500 have been 
determined ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the celestial regions teem with them. 
ed, 
setts gg eee, 
, man’s imagining, 
1: mey cux' oan, *midst space displayed, 
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ExPEepiITION TO THE SouTH.—Lieutenant 
Foster, to whom one* of the Medals 
was adjudged last week by the Reyal Society, 
has been inted te the of a vessel 

wb Son, to continue his <—eae 
0 


of various stations in that part 


for the Sou 
with the 
ke, 


tudes, 
globe. 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Dec. 1.--On the 22d ult. the fol- 
lowing degree was conferred :— 
Master of Arts.—W. C. Townsend, Queen's College. 
On Thursday last, the 29th, the following 


degrees were conferred :— 


Doetor in Divinity.--Rev. G. Masters, Magdalen Hall. 
Divinity.—Rey. W. St, An Vincent, 


Maney prin Rar J. Sackeos. Bragennose College; 
Rev. C, H, Earle, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts,—P. Guille, Pembroke College; C. 
Gresweil, “gy G. 8. Hamilton, Exhibitioner, C 


» C. Saxton, ; 
E. Dudley, W: tC 
ite nae J, Fox, Seho- 
’s College; W. Holloway, Lin- 
last.—For Masters of Arts read Ba- 


ANTIQUARIAN AND ROYAL SOCIETIES. 
THE attendance at both these Societies asw 
unusually full on Thursday evening. At the 
former there was no business of particular im- 

rtance; but the latter.was distinguished 
rom common nights of meeting by an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr, Dayies Gilbert on 
taking the chair as President. It was brief, 
but iate; and delivered with a manly 
and philosophical si ity, which struck us 

y suited to the station and 

audience. Mr, Gilbert assured the Society 

his best efforts to promote its prosperity. 
annual address, as pronounced on the 

was read by Dr. Roget ; and Capt. Sa- 
(whose addition should beR.A., not R.N., 

as printed in our last), the other new ‘ 
read ap astronomi: per. The routine oc- 
cupied the Society till past ten o’clock, after 
ich a number of gentlemen adjourned to 
the library, where refreshments were provided, 
and literary and scientific subjects were dis- 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
_ In our last No., in consequence of their hav- 
ing suffered the legal Michaelmas Term to 
elapse without bringing matters to an issue, we 
were induced to exp an opinion that the 
of Physicians had abandoned the pro- 
secution of Dr. Harrison; and thus virtually 
the Profession to gentlemen hitherto 





College, to contradict this statement, and, of 
course, qualify our inference from it, He writes 
us in these words :—“ The College would 


the ae Soames upon them by the le- 

, and commit a civil fraud on 

icentiates from whom they have taken 

admission, were they to forbear exer- 

eising the iven them by their charter, 

confirmed mt, in Dr. Harri- 

ties to which he rendered 

i jable by acting as a ieian without 

a license, so soon o toy have obtained 
* Dr. Prout obtained the other. 








what their legal advisers consider sufficient 
evidence of his practice so as to satisfy a jury.” 
Our correspondent further assures us, that, 
“ notwithstanding the profession of Dr. Har- 
rison, in a letter from him to the late censors, 
dated the 4th of August, and subsequently 
published in several newspapers and other pe- 
riedical works, ‘ that, he has furnished his 
solicitors, Messrs. Tennant, Harrison, and Ten- 
nant, with instructions to give every facility to 
a legal investigation of (what he terms) the 
assumed privileges of the College ;’-an admis- 
sion of his having practised for one month 
(with the view of bringing the question to an 
immediate issue) has been refused by those 
gentlemen, when applied to by the solicitor of 
the College for that purpose,” 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
National Golden Almanack for the Year 1828. 
Treuttel and Wiirtz. 
Ir we have not to say redeunt Saturnia Regna, 


PG, | We may at least observe, that a golden age in 


regard to the Arts has sprung up amongst us. 
We not long ago noticed Mr. Cooke’s Golden 
Gift, a collection of vases engraved in gold ; and 
at a former period the splendid impression of 
the late Duke of York’s Speech on the Catholic 
question, The latter, we believe, however, is 
like the former—a specimen of engraving: we 
mean, that it is of gold leaf, inlaid or embossed 
by types upon the paper. But the extraordi. 
nary and beautiful example we have now before 
us is truly and absolutely printing in gold, 
The liquid (somehow prepared) runs like the 
ink commonly used, and produces an effegt so 
novel and gorgeous that it must be seen to be 
conceived. Except the red-letter days, which 
are appropriately executed in red ink, the whole 
of this sheet (about twenty inches-by sixteen), 
most tastefully divided and stitroanded by bor- 
ders, displays a glow of gold, upon an enamel 
of the purest white; and is altogether a very 
curious and pleasing performance, It is the 
Almanack for every elegant room. 


New Art.—The invention of which we have 
just spoken so highly, is due to Mr. Brimmer ; 
but he has farther placed before us another ap- 
plication of a similar process, which is likely to 
be still more valuable in the Fine Arts. Mr. 
Brimmer has succeeded in employing lead in 
the same manner as the gold, Our specimen 
is of Northop Church, North Wales; and the 
appearance is between that ef a pencil drawing 
and a capital wood engraving. There is no 
doubt but that this novelty will be much ad- 
mired and widely applied to works of fancy and 
illustration. It is extremely pretty, 

A Shooting Pony. A. Cooper. Engraved by 
Ww, + london, Dec. 1827. Moon, 
Boys, and Co, 

Tis is an admirable engraving of a ve 

simple and pleasing pt sg Tike pony an 

two dogs are true to a hair, yet the general 
effect is as fine and broad gs the details are 
spirited. Mr. Raddon has done justice to 

Mr. Cooper in one of his happiest little compo- 

sitions; and a higher compli need not be 

paid to either artist. 

Views of the Great Falis of Niagara. Drawn 
Wy W. Vivian, and on stone by T. M. 

ynes, London, 1827. Ackermann. 

THE magnificent spectacles which the Falls of 

Niagara present in several points of view are 

here represented i on stene, 





five engra' 
The atmospheric phenomena, tants , &e, 





AND 


7 + padrenind been rendered more in ynison with 


a ia oye ACADEMY. 
w Thursday, competition productions 
the medals given by the Boyal rk 
hung up in the rooms ; and we are sorry to ob. 
serve that, though the number of students ig 
greater than ever, there is a lamentable defi. 
ciency of efforts in the higher branches of the 
art, For the gold medals in painting and 
sculpture (the highest classes), there is not one 
specimen. Even in inferior lines, for silver 
medals, &c,, there is little to attract attention. 
Mr, Haydon’s New Picture.—O i 
is every thing; and the genius of Mr Hayden 
has not lost ene, te which he has unforti 

(except for the use to which he has turned it 

been exposed. The newspapers some time since 

gave accounts of a sham election, attended with 
much mock ceremony, and not a little riotous. 
ness, which was got up in the’ King’s Bench 
prison, for the entertainment of its inmates, 

The freedom of the poll was, we believe, inter- 

fered with by marshal law; not, however, be. 

fore the scene had been so far prolonged as te 
enable our able painter to make a living and 
lively sketch of it, which he has transferred to 
canvass, and made a large picture in oil. This 
production is about to be exhibited at the 
tian Hall ; and from the curiosity of the sub; 
as well as the talents of the artist, will, we 
no doubt, excite much popular interest, 
neck a amare 

ORIGINAL POBTRY, 

SONNET TO MY FATHER. 

How sweet ’twould be, if but a little day 
Thon couldst desert the mansions of the dead, 
And nee with cheerful eyes, how Time hath 

é ‘ 

O’er all thy earthly hopes a prosperous tay; 

Then would thy sons approath, to manhood 


grown : name 
The babe that scarce could lisp the happy 
Of father, when death’s heartless summons 


came, 
Would joyous hail thee, like a rose full blown, 
Ah! but there’s one thou couldst not Meetynr 
*tis she, 

Who in life’s journey was thy fond relief, 

Whose heart was as thy own in joy and grief, 
And who e’en to the grave did follow thee. 
*Tis yain,.-pn earth no welcome can be givens 
Our hope alone must be to meet in heaven. 

TT 
BIOGRAPRY. 

Joseru Pianta, Esq. F.R,S,, the principal 
Librarian of the British Museum, died en Mone 
day lest, at » very advanced age—84. Mr, 
Planta was a native of Switzerland, of which 
country he published a History, in 2 vols, 4to, 
He also published an Essay on the Runic or 
Scandinavian Language; and a Catalogue of 
the Manuscripts in the Cottonian Library. I¢ 
is told of him, in the Biographical Dictionary, 
that when the Emperor Alexander, on going 
over the Library, happened to remark, that the 
Museum at Paris contained more ouriosities, 
he (Mz, P.) replied, ** Your Majesty 
consider, that we have nothing here but, what 
bas been honestly bought and paid for,” 

a : tiemeed 
SKETCHES OP SOCIETY, 
POPULAR CUSTOMS, &C. IN FRANCE. 

NO, VII. 

On the Customs and Py satel a te of the 
Department of Gi , &e. Fe. 

The Celtic Language. — This Elves was 


ive 























moe spoken in Aquitaine. It ceased about the 
century, at the invasion of the Vascons, 
# Gascons, who, in course of time, caused 
language to be adopted in this country. 
are in this province a multitude of towns 
villages the names of which end in ac, thus 
erving their Celtic termination. 
| The Divining Rod.—As late as the year 
9, says M.. Caila, I have seen pretended 
mnjurers, provided with a hazel rod with a slit 
Bit, go to seek for springs, observing certain 
prious ceremonies, and persuading the cre- 
us, that the rod moved itself, and turned 
pund in their hands when the spring was dis- 
pred. Ihave seen (he adds) a very excel- 
well, which was not dug till after the in- 
Mication of the red had been obtained. 
) Virtue of the Male Infant.—The inhabitants 
o@f the country situated hetween the Garonne 
the Dordogne, commonly called /’ Entre 
Mers (between two seas), are persuaded 
“that a male infant which has not known its 
Mather, has the power to remove wens by touch- 
‘ing them three mornings following ; the patient 
having broken his fast, and having repeated 


“pome prayers. 

| They also believe, that if five male infants 
We born in immediate succession, the fifth has 
‘the power of curing disorders of the spleen by 
the simple touch, repeated three following 
Mornings, and some prayers being recited on 


the occasion. 
) Forcign Colony.—In 1524 the plague carried 
‘@f a great part of the inhabitants of the dis- 
y situated on both banks of the Drot, a 
“mall river which empties itself into the Ga- 
Henry d’Albret, king of Navarre, and 
this country, in order to repair the loss 
"Of people, ordered that new colonists should 
“tome from Poitou and the Angoumois, whose 
‘Manners, customs, and appeared so 
nge to the ancient; inhabitants, that they 
led the new-comers. Gavaches, a Spanish 
er) signifying dirty and poor. This nick- 
“Bame still attaches to their descendants, who 
‘Preserve the customs of their ancestors, and 
even their lan In some of the small 
"towns of this country, there are’ streets, on 
me side of which the Gascon is spoken, and 
"the other, the dialect of Saintongeois and 
- the Angoumois. 
| The Pilgrimage.—In the arrondissement of 
» le Réole, there is a church called Verdelais, 
" from the Celtic ver, signifying large, and Jaye, 
/ Wood, or large wood. It is related, that Assalide 
“de Grailly, countess of Benauge, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, passing by Verdelais, 
the mule which she Bs suddenly stopped, 
struck the ground violently with its feet, and 
fell on its knees before a cave, in which @ small 
‘Wooden statue was buried. This was considered 
Amiracle ; ani the countess accordingly built 
; in the same place, and called it Our 
Tady of Luc, and Our Lady of the Wood. 
‘Phis chapel was destroyed in 1393 and 1558, 
| Mit again rebuilt in 1623. Our Lady of the 
Wood attracted, for many ages, a prodigious 
Bumber of pilgrims: and even to the time of 
the Revolution, the stone was exhibited on 
th the mule that discovered the little statue 
i deeply impressed the mark of his foot. 
‘men disappointed in their hopes of a family 
fed great confidence in this Nétre Dame. 
ey came from all parts to pay their deyotions 
» Passing one entire night in the church 
s prayer. 
Pair of the Blind.—There are held every 
» in the canton of Bernos, in Medoc, two 
called the fairs of the blind; and hither is 
fat the refuse of the cattle from all parts 
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of the country. ‘The sales, purchases, and 
ex are only made by torch-light, the 
traders holding a glass of wine in their hands. 
All possible methods, every snare, every trick, 
and every finesse, are put in practice mu’ 
to deceive one another; it often happens that 
the same animals pass through many hands 
in the same night, and at last come back to 
these who first sold them. 

The Staff of St. Roch.—Bourdeaux, often 
afflicted by the plague, held St. Roch in great 
veneration. ‘The religious of the Carmelite 
monastery pretended to possess his staff, and 
sold every year the guardianship of it, in the 

mee of a public officer, to the highest bid- 
der, and then went in procession to deposit it 
with the fortunate purchaser. This person was 
generally found among the butchers, and he 
never thought he could pay too high a price 
for the keeping of so precious a relic. M. de Cicé, 
formerly archbishop of Bourdeaux, suppressed 
this superstitious eustom in the year 1775. 

Customs of the Department of the Ile-et- 
ilaine. 

WueEn the hay is carried, the young people go 
together to the meadows on Sundays, after 
dinner, to play at prison-bars, and various 
other games. The marriages at carnival time, 
when the harvest of corn and flax is finished, 
are celebrated with feasts, at which the rules 
of sobriety are not very strictly observed; and 
these repasts are terminated with dancing. In 
the arrondissement of Montfort, the young 
women meet together in the winter in a house 
to spin; and the young men always join them 
after the labours of the day are completed: 


and this they call going to the jilicis, or spin- 
ning-meetings, 

Formerly, in almost every village a feu-<de- 
joie was fired on the eve of St. John’s day; 
but this custom is almost extinct. At St. 
Méen, Ifs, St. Uniac, and in many other com- 
munes, springs, for which the inhabitants have 
preserved a sort of veneration, are placed under 
the proteétion of certain saints. In almost 
every part of the country there are old women 
who offer pretended recipes for every kind of 
disease: these remedies are composed usually 
of simples, and are, if we may believe M. Deric, 
a remain of the medicine of the Druids. 

Language.—The language of the farmers is 
akind of old French, varying in different parts. 
In the southern countries, particularly, they 
speak the French of the time of Joinville, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century: but the 
guttural and hissing pronunciation belongs to 
the Celtic; many words of which they have 
retained, mostly names of places, in all their 
original purity. 

Customs of the Environs of Bonneval, Depart- 
ment of Eure-et-Loire. 
Of Meetings held round Trees, Fountains, and 
Stones, at certain periods.—The custom which 
existed of holding meetings round a tree, a 
stone, or a fountain, was so firmly rooted in 
the people, that the Christian clergy were 
compelled either to appropriate these ancient 
customs by giving them a Christian direc- 
tion, or to punish those who practised them. 
Hence the following statute of Charlemagne 
was to proscribe the meetings just al- 
luded to :—“* With respect to the trees, stones, 
and fountains, where certain foolish people 
assemble, and light up candles, and practise 
other superstitions; we do ordain that this 
abuse, so criminal and so detestable in the eyes 
of God, be abolished and destroyed, wherever 





it may be found to be established.” 


here they chat, and sing, and tell old tales . 


“If any infidels be found (says another 
statute) in any parish who light up torches, 
and pay devotion to trees, to fountains, and to 
stories, the curé who to correct this 


n 
tually | abuse shall be adeadl ealier of veritable 


sacri og 


* You go (says one of the canons collected 
by the Bishop of Worms) to a fountain, a pub- 
lic way, under a tree, or before a stone, and 
there, on account of your veneration for this 
place, you light up a candle.” 

Popular Superstitions.—If the farmer has a 
hen which crows like a cock, it is immediately 
killed or sold, to prevent any misfortune hap- 
pening to the family. 

If they meet, in travelling along the roads, 
with an odd number of magpies, it is considered 
that some calamity will befall them; and all 
the reasoning in the world will not persuade 
them to abandon this idea. 

Of the Castle of Robarditre and its Ghost. — 
On the southern edge of the forest of Dreux 
are the ruins of an ancient fortress, said to 
have been built by the Count Robert, on the 
foundation of a Druidical temple; and Ter- 
mincourt, where it is presumed there was once 
a college of Druids, is situated at the foot of 
this hill. 

The vaults of this very strongly built castle 
are not yet fully poche | ; their depth is un- 
known; and although many persons have de- 
scended into them, they have not been able to 
find where they terminate: they are supposed 
to communicate with the subterraneous pass- 
ages of the castle of Dreux, which is about 
five miles from Robardiére, 

These vaults are supposed to be under the 
protection of a ghost or demon, who has been 
appointed the guardian of an immense treasure 
concealed in them. Thé good folks of the 
neighbourhood, who believe they have seen 
this spirit, have no fear of him, for they pre- 
tend that heis very good;-and even obligi 
and that he is only formidable to those 
intend to steal his treasures. 

Sometimes he is beheld under the form of a 
winged dragon, sometimes he appears as a lu~ 
minous globe, but more frequently as a white 
man, or as one clothed in linen. The woodmen 
are certain that they have witnessed this white 
man seated on the ruins of the castle, or at the 
foot of the largest oak in the forest. Such is 
the description of this phantom, by these whe 
have been so fortunate as to see it—a favour 
not granted to every one. 

The white man is from six to eight feet in 
height, and clothed in a white robe, made like 
the sacerdotal alb; he is sometimes covered. 
with an extremely white fleece of the sheep. 
His feet are always naked, and his head is 
generally covered with a white veil; some- 
times it is bare,—and then his flaxen locks fall 
down upon his. shoulders, and his forehgad is 
covered with leaves. He carries a long staff 
or pole in his hand. He is supposed to appear 
in his best attire on the festivals of the Virgin, 
and particularly on those of the Conception 
and Nativity of our Saviour. 

The treasure of which the white man is the 
guardian is said to be contained in @ cave or 
vault secured with iron doors, which open once 
a year, during the celebration of the midni 
mass. Any one may then enter and enrich 
himself as much as he pleases; but the mass 
once finished, the iron doors close immediately ; 
and wo betide him whe is enclosed in the 
cavern !' Many instances are adduced of per- 
sons who have suddenly beeome rich in con- 
sequence of visiting this m vault; and 





ysterious 
of others who have met an untimely end by 
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staying too long within its precincts—unfortu- 
nate victims to avarice, upon whom the massy 
iron doors have closed for ever ! 

Such is the popular superstition relating to 
the castle of Robardiére, much of which may 
be traced to Druidism, the ancient religien of 
the Gauls, 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
Ovr prediction respecting Isidore di Merida 
has been fulfilled. The opera—or rather Mrs. 
Glossop—has drawn money, and will draw 
more. In resuming our notice of this piece, 
we will commence by declaring that it is, in 
our opinion, the very worst thing of its kind 
(we speak of it as a drama) that has ever been 
produced in our remembrance, and escaped in- 
stant and complete condemnation. 
should have been received not only without 
a dissenting voice, but positively with acclama- 
tions, is one of those miracles which are some- 
times worked at Drury Lane Theatre, where 
certainly either the most indulgent or the most 
indifferent playgoers in the world do chiefly 
congregate ; and can only be attributed to the 
effect produced by Mrs. Glossop, as we men- 
tioned last week, and the absence of any thing 
violently offensive. We trust to be believed 
when we say ‘* we are not stocks and stones.” 
Nothing more cruelly annoys us than being 
obliged to witness or report the failure of any 
piece, knowing as we do the many, many in- 
terests that are involved in its fate, and the enor- 
mous risks which the proprietor or the lessee of 
a large theatrical establishment must daily, al- 
most hourly, run. After this avowal, it may 
seem inconsistent todeclare that we regret some 
signs of dissatisfaction were not manifested 
against the miserable vehicle for Storace’s mu- 
sic which has been dignified with the name 
of an opera. We assure’ our readers it is not 
because we love Drury less, but that we 
love the Drama more. It is the practice of our 
critical brethren to exclaim on these occasions, 
“ The piece itself is beneath notice; but any 
thing will do for an opera, &c. &c.”” We pro- 
test vehemently against this decision. In this 
golden age of literature, what glorious oppor- 
tunities present themselvés for marrying music 
to immortal verse! Why are we to tolerate 
trash, when poetry, true poetry, is to be had 
almost for the asking ? when there is a glut of 
it in the market? What a channel for its 
consumption offers itself in English Opera ! 
Mr. Dimond himself, who has inflicted on us 
the worthless compositions of Isidore di Merida 
and the Seraglio, can write sensibly and res- 
pectably when he chooses. We have read some 
highly creditable verse from his pen. Why is 
he to be lulled by careless or contemptible cri- 
tics into ‘so unworthy a belief? The old say- 
ing of, ‘* the bird that can sing and won't 
sing,” is strictly applicable to his case: and 
while we might be tempted to overlook the 
offences of an unpractised hand, and to pity the 
incapable, we are indignant at the wanton in- 
sult offered to the taste and judgment of our 
metropolitan audiences by one from whom they 
have a right to expect better things. That we 
do not speak without some reason, witness the 
following quotations, taken at random :— 
**« Come, aid me, sly devices, 
Come, looks, and smiles, and sighs, 
A heart that ail of ice is, 
With tender warmth surprise.” 
«* Hail, land where cliffand castle vie 
To lift the stranger’s wond’ring eye.” 


** And now her heaving heaven of charms 
4re circled by his glowing arms.” 


That it|B 
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We have another quarrel with Mr. Dimond. 
We consider it a great piece of impertinence in 
him to write new words to the fine old ballad 
of Lullaby, and to the air originally sung by 
Sedgwick, ‘‘ Where the silent waters roam.” 
The words now sung to the latter, beginning 
‘* Plunged in a dungeon deep and drear,” have 
not the slightest affinity to the music, which 
expresses the flowing of water; and therefore 
the greatest injustice is done to the composer. 
Such liberties would hardly have been ex- 
cusable had he even improved upon the original 
verse—as he has taken them, it is downright 
sacrilege. We have expressed ourselves at such 
length upon this subject, that we must dismiss 
the rest of our notice in the fewest words possi- 
ble. Suffice it, then, tosay, that Mrs.Glossop has 
established her claim to be considered a most 
extraordinary, if not a most pleasing singer. 
raham gives some very good and some very 
indifferent music in his own unapproachable 
style ; and Harley bustles through a peintless 
part with his accustomed tact and vivacity. 
The duet between him and Mrs. Glossop de- 
serves, from their execution of it, the encore it 
nightly meets with. We are happy in being 
able to pour balm into the wounds we lately 
inflicted on. Mr. Webster. His acting of the 
drunken Spalatro deserves our unqualified ap- 
probation : and although he may consider it an 
odd way of shewing our favour, we assure him 
that our visitation of peccadilloes is always in- 
creased in severity in proportion to our convic- 
tion of the offender’s power, and therefore duty, 
to avoid them. After playing a part so judi- 
ciously as he has done Spalatro, we give him 
fair warning, he has no mercy to expect from 
us. It requires a great stretch of our good 
nature to forgive the introduction and mangling 
of the beautiful French air from Marie, ** Eh! 
vogue la nacelle,” by Miss I. Paton. The 
words, as in the above instance, of ‘* Where the 
silent waters,” being totally at variance with 
the character of the music. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bedford, Mr. J. Russell, Miss 
Grant, and Mr. Bland, supported to the best 
of their abilities the characters allotted to them. 
Some of the scenery, by Stanfield, is very beau- 
tiful; but, as a whole, it falls far short of 
Roberts’s splendid display in the Seraglio, at 
Covent Garden. 

On Saturday night, after the second per- 
formance of the opera, a new interlude, trans- 
lated, we understand, by Mr. Howard Payne, 
from the French‘ vaudeville, Les Deux Mous- 
quetaires, was produced, under the title of the 
Lancers. ‘ It is the merest possible trifle, and 
turns upon the following incident :—Two of- 
ficers of a lancer regiment, Captains Lenox and 
Belton, having run deeply into debt, are gra- 
dually disencumbered of their wardrobes, till 
nothing remains of them’ but the full dress 
uniform in which, during the last seizure, they 
were present at a review. Captain Lenox’s 
only jacket standing in need. of repair, is sent 
to the tailor, who detains it, in order to compel 
payment, leaving the nt officer to shiver in 
his shirt sleeves. Being obliged to go out, he 
borrows the jacket of Belton, who is suddenly 
surprised in his coatless state by ddmiral Eti- 

uette and Louisa Marston, the lady of his 
Belton’s) affections. The admiral, who is as 
prompt as he is punctilious, insists upon their 
immediate marriage; and his indignation at 
Belton’s appearing attired for the solemn cere- 
mony ina morning-gown (his only resource) is 
excessive !—He is on the point of breaking off 
the match, when Lenox, who has received a 
remittance of money, most opportunely redeems 
his own jacket, and with it the happiness of his 


——— 
despairing friend and brother officer.-- The 
two lancers and Belton’s: servant were 
santly played by Jones, Cooper, and Webster ; 

» the 
repeti! 
graced 


and before the critic could become 
piece was over, and given out for 
amidst quite as much applauge as 
lator had a right to anticipate. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Wednesday evening the Winter’s Tale was 
revived at this theatre, ap ently for the pur- 
pose of introducing a Mr. Diddear to a London 
audience. The choice of Polixines for an open- 
ing part argued in favour of the modesty of this 
gentleman ; and the little he had to do in it 
was done sensibly and gracefully. His figure 
and person are manly, his voice deep, and his 
action easy and appropriate; his delivery is 
somewhat of the slowest, and he has a slight 
tendency to mouthing, which he would do well 
to correct. We must see him in something 
else before we can venture to pronounce de. 
cidedly respecting him. At present we can 
only say, that, provided he has a little more 
spirit and vivacity in store for lighter parts, he 
is likely to be a very useful actor—the next 
best thing to being a very'great one. He is 
said to be the brother of Mrs. Faucit, whose 
performance of Hermione was highly creditable. 
Young’s Leontes was an unequal performance. 
His last scene was the best. We really do not 
mean because it was his last, but because hé 
looked, and spoke, and acted more like a king. 
“ Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar,” 
is an excellent precept, which Mr. Young 
seemed to have forgotten in his earlier scenes. 
His first dress, too, was most unbecoming and 
tasteless—of no form, and of every colour; he 
looked “ a king of shreds‘and patches.” ‘The 
whole play, indeed, is badly off in this respect ; 
but we suppose the vidlent anachronisms and in- 
cofigruities which disfigure its exquisite poetry 
would render the revision of its, cojtume (on 
the plan lately adopted at this poy be s 
cult, if not impossible. Blanchard and Keeley 
were admirable, as the old shepherd and his 
son. Fawcett’s Autolycus was a pleasant per- 
formance ; but not to compare to Mundeni’s. 
Mrs. Chatterley played the warm-hearted 
Paulina with great spirit. Miss Jarman and 
Mr. Raymond are any thing but the Florizel 
and Perdita of Shakespeare. Miss Goward 
and Miss H. Cawse sang very sweetly; and 
Bartley dandled a baby like an experienced 
wet-nurse : it was all he had to do, and no- 
body could have done it better. 


ADELPHI. 
A panopy of the Gamblers, entitled the Elbow 
Shakers, was brought forward here on Monday. 
Our kindly feeling towards the worthy and, 
spirited proprietors of this most pleasant place 
of public amusement, will only permit us to 
say, that we sincerely trust they will never 
again suffer their stage to be polluted by such 
a compound. of dulness and vulgarity.. Even 
a pig, who played a principal character in it, 
felt his degradation, and squeaked loudly for 
relief, though roasting was the dreadful alter- 


native! 





VARIETIES. 

Abstinence from Food.—The Italian journals 
state a most miraculous instance of abstinence. 
from food,- at. Racconiggi, about forty-miles 
feom Turin, where, it is asserted, there is ® 
female living who has taken no n 





for two yeers. Her-name is Anna’ Garbero, 
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gad ‘her appearance resembles that of a perfect 
skeleton, covered with. shrivelled parchment. 
p accounts published seem to scout the idea 
any imposition being practised. 
| Western Literary and Scientific Institution. 
At the Tr meeting of this useful 
Institution, on Monday, at their rooms in Lei- 
ieester Square, a very satisfactory rt was 
“Feceived of their progress hitherto. The funds 
“have considerably increased; and so has the 
, by many donations. The number of 
bscribing members, at two pounds per annum, 
“now 714, exclusive of “ sixty-one ladies’ 
” 


4 
4 
i 


| Printers’ Pension Society.—The meeting, 
‘which we noticed in our last, was held on 
londay. Alderman Venables addressed it ; 

i having in a feeling manner described 
)the sufferings to which the class were ex- 
| posed, for whose benefit the Society was in- 
fituted, expressed his hope, that not only 
‘pe connected with the trade, but the 
publ: Y rouge h would give it their support. 
| Mr. len read a gratifying report of the 
'mubscriptions, the state of the fund, &c.; and 
.tules for the management of the Society were 
adopted, on the motion of Alderman Crowder. 
"We need hardly repeat our recommendation of 
excellent and humane purpose to the 

lovers of literature: the poor printer, when in 
' distress, in old age, or in poverty—his orphans, 
"or his widow, are objects well worthy of their 


_ Tegard. 
The Giraffe.—Why should the name Zura- 
| pha be more fitting to thisanimal than Camelo- 
pard ?—The late J. L. Burkhardt, in his Tra- 
> vels in Nubia, speaks of this animal: he writes, 
' “In the mountains of Dender, towards the 
Atbara, six or eight journeys south-east of 
 Bhendy, the giraffa is found ; in Arabic zerafa, 
| that’ is, the elegant.”* Major Denham saw 
 lierds of theri'in the nélghbourlivod of the lake 
B > where it was known by the same Arabic 
"mame, He speaks of the pace of these animals 
/ as being extremely awkward. Le Vaillant 
' must have known its Arabic name, which he 
» Frenchified into giraffe. The similarity be- 
tween the zerafa and the camel is certainly 
' very slight ; the latter, however useful, being 
the reverse of elegant. G. W. 
The Mammoth. — All natural philosophers 
> know that the bones of the mammoth, which 
| are common in some parts of the temperate 
> climates, are still more so in the coldest parts 
_ of Ewrope and Asia; but they also know that 
" hitherto the fossil bones of elephants, so com- 
mon in latitudes in which those animals can- 
| Rot live in the present day, have never been 
r in the countries which they now 
inhabit. The recent discovery, therefore, of 
the fossil bones of mammoths in the Birman 
i one of the hottest regions of Asia, 
be a subject of great meditation to the 
t and the natural philosopher. It will 
& matter of much curiosity, to ascertain 
whether the species to which they have belonged, 
be identically the same as the species the re- 
mains of which have been discovered in cold 
_ countries. 

The Ancient Stadium. — A comparison of 
various standards of the ancient tian 
cubit,,which have .been discovered at different 

iods, commencing with the year 1799, has 

to the establishment of the true length of 

the stadium (of 700 to a degree) known to 
er 7° ae of ‘the stadium of 
: This discovery has afforded the 
means of comparing the length of the terres- 


¢ The Persian word toorquoise is of simjlax import, 
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trial degree measured by Eratosthenes, with 
that which the actually ascertained figure of 
the earth gives. It appears that the length, 
as obtained by that celebrated geometrician, 
whose labours justly excited the admiration of 
antiquity, was the mean length between those 
now obtained at 45° and at the equator, and 
that it exactly accords with the position of the 
places situated between Alexandria and Syrene; 
the extreme points of the arc measured by 
Eratosthenes. 

Artificial Pupils —A-very favourable report 
has been made at Paris by a committee of the 
Académie des Sciences, on a paper by a. Dr. 
Faure, with respect to the best mode of pro- 
ducing artificial pupils in the eye. Dr. Faure 
prefers removing a portion of the iris, to the 
simple incision ef that membrane, and the sepa- 
ration (décollement) of a part of its great cir- 
cumference. The size of the portion removed 
must of course depend upon circumstances. 

Answer to a “ Curious Fact.””—A cor- 
respondent informs us, that the rotatory 
movement of a watch-glass when passing 
down a highly polished inclined plane (see 
our last Gazette), may be simpl 
the principles of gravity. If the watch-glass 
be placed on a plane that is perfectly smooth 
and horizontal, and the precise point of contact 
marked, the centre of gravity will be in a line 
passing through that point; when the plane is 
inclined, it will appear that this centre will 
change its situation, the effort of the glass to 
recover which, will force down the upper part 
of the circumference; as the surfaces of the 
moving body and the inclined plane are both 
smooth, and a medium of water is drawn about 
the point of contact, the slightest impulse com- 
municated by a change of position will induce 
the motion, which, when commenced, will con- 
tinue with accelerated velocity. To render this 
more evident, let a: point in that. part of the 
circumference which ‘is’ nearest the top of the 
plane be supposed to be brought down to a 
point diametrically opposite by the action of 
gravity, it will have acquired a power of ascent 
equal to that with which it descended, and the 
cause of motion still existing, namely, the in- 
clination of the plane, it will thus continue its 
its rotation: till it meets with sufficient ob- 
struction to arrest its progress. There is an- 
other peculiarity connected with this pleas- 
ing experiment, that the course of the con- 
vex glass is always oblique, which may be 
thus accounted for: the centre of gravity of 
the body describes a revolution round the newly 
acquired centre, which revolution generates a 
centrifugal force; this, acting in opposition to 
gravity, the body obeys neither, but pursues a 
course compounded of the two. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Vive TAnonyme!—The system of anon us publica- 
tion has become so prevalent, that in looking over a single 
(though certainly very active) publisher's list of announce- 
ments, we find it difficult to appropriate the various works 
to their res ive or reputed authors. And if this hold 
with a Reviewer, what must be the state of happ 0- 
rance in which common readers are steeped! To ten 
om, ae add a few guesses, to the best of our knowledge 
an . . 
Yes and No; by the author of Matilda, alias Lord Nor- 


manby. 
The Night Watch; unksown to us—ascribed to Capt. 
lasscock others. 
Reminiscences of a Y Fencible; book-work. 
sort of production, by the 
ne h — we have reason to 
think, anew incogni 
Yateriay in I d; by the author of To-Day in 
Ireland, alias Mr. Crowe. 
Herbert Lacy; by the author of Granby, alias Mr. 


Sketches of the Irish Bar; Mr. Shiel, and, perhaps, in 
part Mr. Cuyran. of 


explained on |} 





ON TE 
East and West; unknown to us—not Lady C. Bury, 
though mentioned in her Flirtation. 

Russell, or Our Way in Town; bythe author of a 
Winter in London, Mr. Surr. 

The — a Story of the Beau Monde; unknown to 
us—ascribed to the Hon. H. Stanhope. 

The Roué; unknown. 

The Third Series of Sayings and Doings; Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook. 

Reminiscences of Pe! Angelo; edited by Mr. Pyne, 
the writer. of Wine and Walnuts. 

Salathiel, a Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future; ascribed to Mr. Croly. 

Tales of Passion; by the author of Gilbert Earle, alias 
Mr. St. a. 

A new Work by the author of the O’Hara Tales, alias 


r. ‘im. 

The Clubs of London, put together. 

A prospectus has been issued for ——— two Plates, 
twenty-four inches by eight of the ble Battle 
of Navarino, from drawings made by J. Theophilus Lee, 
Esq., under the immediate inspection of Lord Ingestrie, 
who brought home the despatches, &c., from plans and 
drawings made by his lordship and other officers who were 
in the action. It is noticed as a remarkable coincidence, 
that at the period when the Duke of York, afterwards 
James the Second, was Lord High Admiral, the French 
fleet were united with the English. «‘ We now again (adds 
the writer) find theni so under the administration of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, as Lord High Ad- 
miral of England; and the plates will shew the cordiality 
with which each nation rivalled the other in affording 
mutual support.” 

Mr. Emerson, already favourably known by his writings 
es ing Greece, ,» we unders » nearly ready a 
History of the Greek Revolution, from its commencement 
in 1821, down to the od of the battle of Navarino ; 
with maps, plans of fortresses, &c. &c. Mr. Emerson, 
from having visited the country, having access to the do- 
cuments of the Greek Committee, and other advantages, 
should produce a sterling work on this interesting epocha. 

A cheap and handsome pocket edition of Byron’s Poems, 
in four volumes, printed by Davison, with engravings by 
aie and woodcuts by Brooke, is announced by Mr. 

urray. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt is about to produce a work in quarto, 
entitled Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 
Report says that the late noble bard is treated with great 
—v in this volume by his quondam friend and ad- 
mirer. 

Mr. J. Jones, of the Inner Temple, has in the press 
Leusint, a T y in Five Acts—the Funeral the 
Right Hon. George Canning—and other Poems, 

‘ew Almanack.—The Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge have enhoudoal A gw Almanactk, under 
their auspices, which, instead of old credulities, &c. &c., 
is to contain scientific tables and Tists-of practical a 
A Com salen to the Almanack is also to appear as early 
f he Second Volume of Britton’s Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London, with 72 Engravings, will be 
ready on the Ist of January. 

We understand that Mr. Oakley has in the press a small 
volume entitled Aphorisms from Shakspeare. 





as 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Herbert Lacy, by the Author of Granby, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Herbert Milton, 3vols. post 8vo. 1/. ils. 6d. 
bds.—T: ‘old on Steam Engines, 4to. 2/. 2s. bds.—T ales 
ofa Grandfather, by Sir W. Scott, 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 
hf.-bd.—Early Recollections, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Lyle’s 
Ancient Ballads and Songs, 12mo. 7s. cloth—Abercrombie 
on Diseases of the Brain, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Lothian’s Expo- 
sitory Lectures, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Rede’s Memoirs of Can- 
ning, 8vo. 12s. Gd. bds.—New London Gazetteer, 8vo, 
ll. 1s. bds.—Wilcock’s Office of Constable, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
West’s Reports of Chancellor Hardwick, Vol. I. royal 
8vo. 11. 10s. bds.—Matthew’s Compendium of Gas-Light- 
, 12mo. 4s, 6d. bds.—Notes of a Book-worm, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Pugin and Le Keux’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, No. IV.; the work complete, medium 4to. 
6l. 6s.; imperial 4to. 10/. 10s,—Royal Blue-Book; or, 
Fashionable Directory for 1828. 
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November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-» 29 | From 29. to 50. | 29.34 to 29.46 
Friday ----'30 | ——~ 37. 52. 29.46 


53. 
41. 
48. 
56. 
57. 


29.08 
29.06 
29.63 
29.74 
29.90 


“— 


Wind variable, prevailing S.W. 


Generally cloudy and raining. 
Rain fallen, 


“9 of an inch. 
Edmonton. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. T. D. should address Mr. Bromley. 
Mr. will find the review in Number 552, 
August 1& 


Cuarves H. ADAMS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


| hr Manuscripts Pr P. ed for 


and eonducted through it, and 
the French or German, by a LITERARY GEN- 
. yon confiden - 
to Editors and Publishers of 
nas well as to W of the Advertiser that have already 
Address E. G., Messrs. Underweeds, Booksellers, Pieet Street. 


IBRARY. To be SOLD by AUCTION: 

during the Present —— (if not disposed of by Private 

Contraet in the mean tiare,} al | the extensive and highly valuable 

Cireuating Library, containing upwards of Six wo . 
ture, 


selected from the most ular and classic Authors, in E 
and F. — . mephoy o at the td 
Assembly m Spa, late Property of 

For Particulars, epply (if by letter postpaid), to Mr. Whitta- 

a) » rr 
te yt . or Messrs. Newman and Co. Leadenhall 
Street, London ; or to Mr. Heathcote, Bookseller, Corn Market, 
Warwiek. 
e 79. Gd. of 


4 Ye POREIGN Y QUARTERLY 


Brit II. Life and Writ- 
; Phitesophical F Fragments 


aphical Atlas—V. De Denecet’s Life of Na- 
fede ee and sive Powers 


Vil. thern Ger- 
ike Von Hi Hammers Hist sstory of the Ausdssine IX. Du. 
‘owers of France—X. Man- 
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ury—XV. German 
a, ae ry whe It. List < the Principal 
ctober 1827. 


orks published on ; 
"No. Tl. will be published i in i ms 1828. 


ted for Treuttel and Co. 30, Scho Square. 


EBRETT’S PE ERAGE. The Proprie. | °* 
tors of this long-es Work respectfully announce 

to the Nobitity and the Spublie, that a new and improved edition 
is im the ptess, and appear in January next, with a new Set 
pak eee og” Hel im @ very superior style, under the superin- 


” A new edition of 
Debrett’s Baronetage has been for some time 


bo poorsmntione and will be published early in the next year. 
74s 
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Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Churehyard, 


LA 

ISTORY of the TRANSMISSION of 
ANCIENT BOOKS to MODERN TIMES; or, a Con- 

cise Account of the Means b: og the Genuineness and Authen. 
ticity ef Ameient Historical Works are ascertained. vo. 8s. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR, Jan. 
Pt Taylor fs deserving of much Praise for the publication of 
vol 


In S.vuly- Gonty Ore, 
EATH'S B 


Ser ne ah titan gmat 


and improved, of 
ENGS, in Verse and Pom, 
by the most Writers of the day. Win 
Tous. — by R. 
th’s Doings wis tht eenrcleee 


“ ‘Te is one of the most anaasing Productions of modern times." 





+ his 
and his treatment of the several topics that engage him, aan ‘once 
concise satisfactory.”—Monthly Review, Sept. 1827 





~ Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Panl’s Charc! MEN 
Sc8 LEUSNER’S NEW TESTAMENT 
LEXICON, compressed into the form of a Manual; com- 
prising the whole of his Explanations and Scripture 
and empresa every thing wer om for the _— purposes of con- 
sulting, as well as eT Instraue' 
By J. CAREY, LL. D. 
Editor of « 5 gee — tionary,” &c. 


* The above a " :Rchieusne) contains nearly all that is 
e original work emegane 3l. wi the excep’ of the 
laeoeal to the Bible not being im full. 





A new edition, being the 8th, of 
SSAYS (Four), in a Series of Letters, on 


eee of Character, a Man’s writing Memoirs of him- 
By JOHN POSTER. 


self, So. 
rn 8vo. price ls. 
Printed for B. J. Holdsworth, is 18, St.-Paul’s Churchyard, 


Of whom may be had, je Author, 
An Essay on the Evils ¢ of E Popular Ignorance, 


&c. 8vo. 24 edition, price 12s. 
Published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


ndon, 
ORRELLS, Rev. T. (Author of Studies 
in H lstont) ELEMENTS of the HISTORY of PHILO. 
a a and SCIENCE, from the ees ny Authentic Records to 
th of the ih Century. 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 


“ This book rage: & a a — fe jon ina d d 
and form. —- view of the History 
= ines _s.. for the tet student as the larger work 
er, and at the same time the general progress of know- 

ong and science on other subjects." —Month/y Repository, Oot. 

















Published by B. J. aaa mn 18, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
ndon, 
Mth edition, — a mick i we with Eight 


LLBUT’S. “ELEMENTS of USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE, in Geography, Setomaetie, | pam, Geo- 





Mentecgncleptneel } in 1 thick vol.crown Svo. with upwards of 
the Arms, 


1500 Ragrevings of ic. &c. a new edition, price 
M. le. . 
URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the UNITED 
'GDOM, for 1827. 
ltis ill be found the most accurate, 
-~ commen pe hitherto a a upon 
subject; an mass 2 
obtained from the highest sources. The lineage = ee 
pay ee ype beech and the genealogical details 
anecdotes of the various 
families. The Suremete aflleotiona dant Tretand, with thefr armo- 
beari: &c. form a new com in this edition ; and an 
Ege’ pon the origin of titles of honour in magient. with En- 
gravings of the various osders of nobility and knighthood, will 
considerably augment the interest of the whole. 
for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





logy, C i Natural Philosophy, and other 5c. 
pr rice 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound. 

“ Such a work as this—an Encyclopedia to a se mind— 
would have been to us a treasury of deli e met with it 
in our boyish days; and we therefore feel it a daty to commend 

he revised edition of an excellent compilation, to the 
notice of parents and teachers,”— Eclectic Review, July 1827. 
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in double EDINB royal folio, price 2s 
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“ ‘The peculiar and distinguished ch istic of the work,is 
the pre-eminent merit of the Treatises with which it is accom 
» and which appear to have been executed with great 
try, research, =e Nity. 
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HE WwIDOW's 3 TALE "and other Poems. 
By BERNARD LE, an 
inted for B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’ '3 Churchyard, 


Of whem 


Devotional Verses, by 
« Mr. 


wiberaaté Barton, 12mo. 


At A is well Satna to Covusionstivectey. ,Ithas 
with n 


apport, ig so valuable a of know- 
ledge within the reach aes member of the community.” — 
Caledonian Mercury. 
“ We warmly recommend Los tay 3 asa cheap and highly useful 
b Wee h 
Atl tlas has now ran the — gage ——— 





"London: J, Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. 
Dodionted, be persatonion, to At B- C, eum Bast. 


4 lee TALE ry a “MODERN GENTUS; 
ne of Parnassus. 3 vols. 12mo. 
His mi: es and w: we been veniat, his sufferings 
gt and he possesses abilities which in other times would have 
- honour and ee oe Gesette. 

“ It is impossible to read Story without feeting interested 
for the narrator; the situations | in which he has been placed—the 
scenes which he has wi the various ch he has 
encountered—are ail described with a verisimilitude and eaznest- 
ness, which invest with irresistible attractions this interesting 
piece of autobiography.”— Literary Chronicle. 

“«< The ‘ Tale a Modern Genius’ is its own encomium, and 
cannot fail to excite a deep interest for the author, and his vir- 

les, wherever it is read.”—The World. 
mdon: J. Andrews, 167, New Bond 











Crabb’s German Extracts. 
4th edition, in }2mo. price 7s. boards, 
A or, Extracts from the best 
German Authors, with the English Werds et the bettem 
of the page, and a Dictionary at the end for Translating info 
"fined for Bootes and tet tee 
Where may - had, 
Crabb’s Elements { pol German Con 
new edition, much improv > price 3s. 6d. bound. 
Boileau on the Genius of the German Lan. 
guage, 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Boileau’s Key te the German Language, 


18mo. 2s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo-. pric: 


E CLUBS of LONDON, ‘with Aneedotes 


of their Members, Sketches of Character, and Conversa- 


sethie work comprises Anecdotes, ree wove 84 and Sketches, 
of almost all the eminent persons bel o the various Clubs, 
not only in our own days, but in those when his present Majesty 
was Prince ales. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 4 vols. past Svo. 
HE O’BRIENS and the O’FLA.- 
HERTYS; a National Tale. 
LADY MORGAN, 
Author of the «« Wild Lrish Girl,” « O'Donnel,” and 
« Florence’ Macarthy.” 
td h scenes 
ban he was th the eestval tm thotrapie poeta Calianey, 
and effect, any thing that fiction can present; scenes that ha 
the beauty of the deepest ; sketches and suming pleleme 
of humour, that stir all the sources Py — from quiet 
smiles to pr: aughter ; it tha over 
the whole, and contrasts the tints, which the authoress’s > oat 
taste harmonises into « delightfal general effect.”"— 


Week. Review. 
rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








In 3 vols. foolscap Svo. price 18s. 
ITTORIA COLONNA ; a Tale of Rome, 
- ie Am oo eee 


on 
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bere Musam, 
nuper viz ocrita sub oye 

rudens Italas ausa est volitare per ur 

for William ot Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 





and is ig with d spirit, an 
increasing success. In every point of view we e think it cantnontty 
entitled te public h Weekly Ji vaal, 
Portfolios, to preserve ¢ the Numbers during the course of 
publication, price 3¢. each. 
Printed for Daniel Lizars, mburgh; G. B. Whittaker, 
London; and W. Cu Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
#,* Advertisements are now on the cover of this Work, 
if received by Mr. Whittaker on the 10th of every month. 
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O* I OLATRY. A Poem. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM SWAN, 
issienary, ans 40am eee * Memoirs of Mrs. Patterson.” 


a Preface, 
By the Rev. ‘GREVILLE EWING. 
In 12mo. price 5s. ll 
« There i. iS an ease, a merism, a refreshing 
ee4 & m the versification, which ‘temied us of Dryden 
Charchil ° Sep eae” , Father than of the style of modern poets.” 
—Belectic, M 
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HE LItTLE LEXICON; ‘e Multum 
in Parvo of the English Language, containing upwards of 
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In 3 vols. post 8vo0- price WM. 1 


HE YOUTH and MANHOOD D of CYRIL 


THORNTON. 
Have I net heard t ordnance in the field, 
i= in oo skies: 


— epee: arti t bate ab 

ave I not, ina ttle heard 

Loud ‘iarusas, neigh pets’ clang ? 
Taming of the Shrew. 


iarums, 
Printed for William Blac’ p Sea and T. Cadell, 
_Swsand 
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H ISTO RY. of the PROGRESS and 
SUPPREOSLON of the REFORMATION jn ITALY ja 





Johnson's Dictionary. Royal72mo. printed in a 
and legible type, and measuring less than three inches by two. 

«If bsg Re. ame is small enough to be ealled a toy, (for it is 
about th ‘ the fore-finger of an alderman, "it is 
enough tom to be thought a very useful abridgment of Dr. John- 
son’s great Dictionary. My lady may pop the Lexicon into her 
Py and take a peep unknown to any body when necessary ; 

y lord may consult ‘ Multum in Parvo’ Titheut suspicion, 
even ‘i the House of Peers.” —Liferary Gazette, No. 436. 
Also, in 36mo. 

The Standard Miniature Edition of Dr. 
Jotmson’s Dictionary, with is and useful Addenda, a 
Chronology, Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. Se. price 4%, 6d. 
boards ; ilt, Ge. 6d.; morocco gilt, 7. 6d. 

muel Maunder, 10, Kewgate Street. 





the 
Minted for B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul's 
Lendon. 

A Vocebulai to 0 the CEdipus Re Rex of Sopho- 
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Vecabaiarie, for the Use of Schoots By G. Hughes, M.A. | London 
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AX HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, 
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: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and Green; 
and Robinson and and Hernamann, Leeds.” 








g a Sketch of the 
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By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 

The History of the Progress and Su 

sion of the —- in Spain, will be speedily pul 
aie Lately published, by the same Author, 

1. The Life of John Knox. 4th edition, 
2 vols. vo. W. 1 

2. The Life of Andrew Melville. 2d edit. 
, ‘Printed for Wi William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 


oe 





On Wednesday wil be published, fn 3 vols. post Sve 
price M. lls. 6d. 
E ee E; 
the Distrustful Man. 
affections had 


or, 

His aff received a chill they could not for some 
time recover; but this was not all—the 

trust, arid suspicion, sprang SP in his young 


wing boceke Sih bale 
vigour.”—Vol. lst, 


Published by Edward Hull, New Public Subscription Libeasy, 
. on, Holes Street, Cavendish Squares 
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TION of BOOKS in every Department of Lite- 

Selences, in the onde ) yy wing Languages: French, 
ese, Oc. 

awl arevery considerably reduced, 

0. beg respectfully to inform the Public, that 

ue to import all Foreign Works at the same re- 


and to Schools the same liberal will 


de = Asie, Sguia. avec cartes, as 4. 58. 

Girard, Traité des Hernies Inguinales dans 
le Cheval et autres Monodactyles, 4to. avec planches, 14s. 

. » avec les planches, cart. séparément, 
16s. 

Godart, Histoire Naturelle des Lépidoptéres 
ou Papillons de tC oneneg ouvrage basé sur la Méthode de M. La- 
treille, avec les Figures de chaque Repoen, dessinées et celoriées 
@aprés nature, par Duménil, tome 7, prentiére partie, 8v0. 4s. 





the prices were redaced. 
ea ceeneens ( —- will be returned to Purchasers.) 
it being the time when ions are renewed, Dulaw and 
ereesione to their List of Periodicals, which will be found 


iacelot, l’Homme du Monde, 4 vols. 12mo. 
168s 
— les Etats de Blois; ou, la Mort de 
MM, Guise, Scéties Historiques en Décembre 1588, Svo. 9s. 6d. 
* Annuaire N ique; ou, Complément 
paanat ot et Cattinention de toutes les Biographies 1826, lére 


Attic, vo: 

Biographie nouvelle des Contemporains ; ou, 
ire Historique et Raisonné de tous les Hemmes qui, 

la Révolution_Frangaise, ont acquis de la célébrité par 

Py leurs Ecrits, ou leurs Crimes. ~*~ soit én France, soit 


ado do ples de 25% MM. Pages lay, et Jouy, 20 vols. 
1 300 Portraits, 12/. 


Bootie, Principes d’Algebre, 3eme livrai- 
P hearnonl, Méthode pour Etudier la Langue 


» adoptée par l'Université de France, 16éme édition, 


way Galerie des Peintres; ou, Collec- 
ie “ton de Portraits des Peintres les plus c¢lébres de toutes les Ecoles. 
livraison, sand lu. 


» Cuvres completes, tomes 3 


a 21. 12s. 6d. 


.), Traité d’ Anatomie descriptive, 
adopté & Ia Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 


J.), Anatomie de l’Homme; ou, 


i et Figures Lithographiées de toutes les parties du 
7 Smain, 23é¢meée livraison, folio, 126. 
a des Mémoires ‘relatifs a oe 


wec des Notices et E 
eerie et Barriére, 44 vols. _ 154. 158. 

i . olres se vendent séparément, prix de chaque vol. 7s. 6d. 
* Collot, Voyage dans 1’Amérique Septentrio- 
~ Stale; ou, Description des Pays arrosés par le Mississippi, l"Ohio, 

(te. 2 vols. S¥e, et Atlas, 1827, 2. 
Crevier, Histoire des Empereurs Romains, 

a P Waves Angesie ju js°& Constantin, les vols. 1 & 5, en Svo. 21. 
any |Sdition aura 8 vols. prix 3/. 3s. 

Decker, la Petite Guerre; ou, Traité des 


de la anna aveo des Notes Ravi- 
vols. 38mo. = 


_ Delenbre, Histoire del’ Astronomiean 18me 
We. cogs ¥ wn gres vel. 4ta, avec port. 2. 8s. 

Descourtils, Pittoresque et Médicale 

© des Antilles; ou, Frais des athe Tyg 2 usuelles des Colonies Fran- 

P ert ortugaises, livraisons 1 a 31, 


- Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, dans 
a on traite méthodiquement des différens Etres de la Nature, 
Tome 50, 8vo. 8s. 


Portraits, 26 livraisons, 3s. 6d. 
1 h 
y oapnaes kare sis 
q_bucrotey do, Blaine, Lge sur les 


Biq to. 
«Dupin, Forces Productives et Commerciales 


France, 2 vols. 4to- et Atias, li. 13s. 
 Haifices de Rome Moderne, 12 livraisons, 
fis sera om de 14 livraisons, prix, sur papier 


1» Be. 
erat) vél. 15s. 
Ecrivain Publique; ott, Observations 


“War tes Mears § #) Usages du Senge au Commencement du 
j, tome 4 et derriier, 1mme. 4s. 


en, les 4 vols. lés. 


Fénélon a eg 4 age de), vol. 14 5, 27. 
vél. 4i. , ; 
aa filerie des fos Musiciens célébres, Compositeurs, 


leurs Portraits Litha- 
Beacooncee 
——, .~ chine, 1/. 6s. 
‘ouvrage aura 30 livraisons. 
——  Lithographi¢e des Tableaux de 
8. A. R. Monseignéur le Dac d’Orleans, livr. 34, folio, 1. 
—— gt. pap. I/. Lis. 6d. 
—— prix des 34 livraisons, 30/. 
— er. par. 507. 
/ouvrage aura 50 livraisons: 
Gauthier, les Amours de Camoens et de Ca- 
therine d’Ataide, 2 vols, 12mo. 1837, 8. 
oN de l'Afrique, 32mo. avec cartes, 


—— de TAmérique, 32mo. avec le Géora- 
ma de — Ul. Ue. 6d 
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, pap. vél. 8s. 
Gou (Aine), Souvenirs ye Preiss comet ou, 


Recueil a” Meer) peice, et Projets, concernant fa Na- 
vigation Intérieure, les Bacs, les Desséchemens, les Portes Mari- 
times, les ‘S-a gh Ponts d’Architecture, et autres Objets divers, 
2 vols. 4to. 1827, 4/. 

Hume, Histoire d’Angleterre, depuis I’Inva- 
sion de Jules César, jusqu’& la Révolution de 1688, et depuis 1688 
— ‘a 1760, par Smollett, continuéedepuiscette époque jusqn’en 

1788, par pe oy et terminées par un Précis des KEvénemens 
qui se sont passés sous le pa de George i, jusqu’en 1820, 

par Aiken, 21 vols. 8vo. 1827, 8/ 

Pe itinéraire deseriptif de Pr ‘Espagne, 3eme édi- 
tion, revue, corrigée. consid ar le 
Comte A. de Laborde, précedée d'une Notice sur la Con vee 
tion de l’Espagne et son Clintat, par Humboldt, d’une Apercu 
pod la Géographie Physique, par Bory de Saint-Vincent, et d’un 

Historique de la Monarchie Espagnole, et des Invasions 
del la Péninsule jusqa’’s nos jours; enrichie, lo. de Vignettes ; 20. 
de deux grandes Cartes de ce Royaume; 30. d’un Atlas, 4to. 
Tome ler et 2e parties, 8vo. 

Cette édition formera au moins 5, au plus 6 vols. 8vo. avec Atlas, 
“to. Chaque vol. paraitra en 2 livraisens, prix de chaque livr. 
68. 6d. 

Jouy, Hermite en Provence, Tomes 13 et 
14, 12mo. 10s. 

» 'ouvrage complet, 3/. 10s. 


J uvigny, Application de l’Arithmétique au 
Commerce et a la pares @’aprés les Principes de Bezoat, 3éme 


Edition, 8vo. 9s. 
c Styndall; ou, la Fatale 


Kératry, Frédéri 
Année, 5 vols. 12mo. 1. le. . 
Laterrade, Code des Pharmaciens, 12mo. 3s. 
Lebeau, Histoire du Bas-Empire, nouvelle 
édition, revue entiérement, cortigée et augmentée d’aprés les 
Historiens Orientaux, tomes | & 7, 8vo. 2f. 168. 
, l’édition aura 20 vols. et un Atlas, 
prix de chaque vol. 8s. 
brun, Manuel des Jeux de Calcul et de 
dee Oy nouvelle Académie des Jeux, 1@mo. 46. 


is, Nouvelles Machines 4 Vapeur, 4 Gaz, 
oda arbonique, et & l’Air comprimé; ou, Art d’E¢onomiser 
le Combustible dans tous les cas possibles, ouvrage contenant plus 
de Cent Inventions, 8vo. 4s. : P ; : 

Lenormand (Mlle.), Mémoires Historiques 
et Secrets de l’impératrice Josephine, 2e édition, augmentée de 
plus de 300 Notes tes, ete, 3 vols. Bvo. li. 12s. 

Leriche, Vues des Monumens Antiques de 
Naples, Cag aed a Voans'tintny aecompagnées de Notices et Dis- 
sertations, livraison 1 & 9, 4to. 5/. 

, pap. de chine, 7b. 78. 

Lesage, la Médecine a la portée de tout le 
Monde; ou, Moyen de connaitre et Gemnptones uae Jes Mala- 
dies & lone début, de prévenir, et d’ le 
Effets, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Lesur, Annuaire Historique Unioendiips pour 
est, avec un Appendice, contenant les Acts publics, 8vo. 1827. 








Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi, storia Milanese 
del Secolo XVII. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s, 

Massias (le Baron), Principes de Littérature, 
de Philesophie, de Politique, et de Morale. Tome 4, 18mo. 4¢. 


Norvins, Histoire de Napoléon, tome ler, 
8éme livraison, 8vo. Tans Ch aura 4 vols. 8vo. avec Portraits, 
pay ae tener A Da et Plans. aque vol. paraltra en 4 livraisons. 

ie livral: 

Orfila, Elémens de Chimie, appliqués a la 
Médecine et aux Arts, 4¢me édition, 2 vols. 8v0. 

Legons de de 
édition, revue, — , et au gmentée, 3 vols. 8vo. 19s. 

Palaiologue Grégoire), Esquisses des Meeurs 
Tarques au 19¢me iecle 5 > aoe sopuinions, Usages reli- 

jeux, C Habitudes sociales, 
dées pobitiq: des Mahomé so, an feoume do Bibhepeek Boo er 

Pelouze, PArt du Maitre de Forge; ou, 
Traité enn ah et + Fotmewny pin Y Exploitation du Fer, et de ses 
Applications aux d Agens de la Mécanique et des Arts. 
Tome 2, avec 10 73 Tas. 

cad nyttolog: du Goft; ou, Méditations de 
2e édition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Pigault 1e Brun, Histoire de France abrégée, 
cane et Philosophique, tome 1 & 7, 8vo. Bf, Ze. 

, Youvrage aura 8 vols. prix 3/. 12s. 

Rayer, "Traité Théoretique et Pratique des 
Matadies de la Peau, fondé sur de nouvelles Recherches d’Ana- 
tomie et de Pnysiaioase Pathologiques, 2 vols. 8vo. avec un Atlas 
de 1¢ jlanches, ‘et coloriées, offrant plus de 60 Variétés de 
Mal de la eau, Il. 5s. 

Redouté, Choix de plus belles Fleurs 
ee le eae eect tal, de quelques Branches 


des plus beaux Fruits, gr: que! nefols et souvent animées 
par des Insectes et des Papilions, livraison } & 5, 4to. 31. 188. 6d. 


folio, 61. 16s. 6d. 
Risso, ‘Histoire Naturelle des Principales 


Productions de l'Europe Méridi les En- 
virons de Nice et des Alpes Masitinss. 6 vols. 8¥0. fig. yo 
41, 10s. 

















——, pap. vél. planches coloriées, 87. Bs. 
Rochoux, Recherches sur les différentes Ma- 
ladies qu’on po Piévre Jaune, 8vo, Je: 6d. 
Roujoux et Vincent, Abrégé de l’Histoire 
{ogre Histol ae Lingard, drole. toon. Sh Bee —- 
Sicile (de la), et ses Rapports avee l’Angle. 
terre & Ae de ) Constitution y on Ft Mémoires His- 
toriques sur les Principaux Evénemens de oe avee la Ré- 
gn de see "Italie, par M. Botta, pour les Parties qhi 
& ces mémes eris ; pulvia a —— — de 
Pieces fg a par un Membre des di! ‘artemens de 
ic Th 3vO. 
Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution, 16 vols. 
Bvo. 41. 42. 
Villemain, Mdlanges Historiques et Litté. 
raires, tome 2, 8vo. 
Voiart (Hime. ‘Elise), la Femme ; ou, les Six 
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In 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
yTRe COOK’S ORACLE. 
By ba pete KITCHINER, M.D. 
ew edition, being the Seventh. 

Containin, tote for Plain veep on the most economical 
Plan, for amilies; also, a complete System of Cookery 
for Catholic Families. 

ted fot Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 


y that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ om be eon- 
te of ws "— Edinburgh Review, 
March 1821. 


«« For practical precepts, we recommend particularly and chiefly 
the ‘ Cook's Oracle,’ in which, al —— the Tee plated yo nee 

there is more of philosoptry, ‘and, if we may so speak, of the lite- 
rature of gastronomy, than in any work we have seen.”—Supple- 
ment to the Encye ia Britannica, article Food. 

« € The Cook's Oracle’ we consider as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of eating, and the — acme of « excellence in culinary lite- 
rature. So much Looet oom d with such exq gour- 
manderie, 36 muc ere pot oe tnformetion conveyed in so truly hu- 
morous and original a style, place the work on the very ce 

of the ample dome of eookery.”"—Monthly Review, 
er. 


« We venture to 
sidered as the Eng: 





« No better proof can he given of the justice of the opinfons 
now ++ than the simple statement of the fact, that, since 
they “= written, 30,000 copies of the “ Cook's Oracle” have 
been 





Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chemist ry. 
New edition, in 1 large volume 8vo. closely printed in double 
Columns, price One Guinea, 


DIOTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, in 
which the Principles are investigated anew, and its apph 
cations to the Phenomena of Nature, to Medicine, Mi: juesaleey> 
Agriculture, and Manufactures, detailed. 
B fing Rig LD 
jon, great le 
By expunging whatever is obsolete, and introducing a coptous 
account of every modern discovery, the author has rendered the 
resent work; and it will 


found a complete text- 
Londen: ‘Printed for Themes as Toate 7 | Sit 
be had, in 2 volumes 8vo. price 


Co. Glasgow ; 
ranslation of Berthollet's s Trea- 


when m 
Dr. Ure’s 
tise on Dyeing. 





3 vols. pest Bvo. price 27s. 


LUE-STOCKING HALL. A Novel. 
“ Fer women’s sil he this doctrine is derived : 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





[ue PRESENT STATE of HAYTI 


(St. Laws, Religie with Remarks 2 its Agriculture, Com- 


merce, La inances, i i 
JAMES FRANKLI Esq: 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle gtreet- 





st Svo. 9s. 6d. 3d edition, 
OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 
Journeys across the Pampas and among the Andes. 
By Captain F. BOND HEAD. 
Printed for Jal John Murray, Atbemarie Street. 
and Ch 


In 12mo. with om 
bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


NATCHES from OBLIVION ; being the 
Remains of the Iate Herbert are Ee Esq. 
c T Sketch—Flights fn the 


an 
Air; or, the last Intelligence from the Moon : a first ance 
—The Serious Affliction of a he Pisin te Merry pagfene 
in Go ees Time—The st Feelings— 
The 


Region wt vagy 
« It resembles the plan of the Sketch-Beok of Crayon; 
but in style and manner bears a still claser and more dignltea 
resemblance. . There are some 
in illustration.”—New Times. 
“ Tales and Besays, and Poetic Chestaes, some of which are 
very Monthly Magexi 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, ‘St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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Popular Works, ‘by Charles Tilt, 


EAD-PIECES and TAIL-PIECES. 
By s TRA’ RAVRIAS ARTIST. 
pa tendo eghedy is a delicate 


2 Ss Rieane ee 


told; and the 
appearance.” — 


«“ The incidents are 
and intimate scqaaintance wit 
ofseciety, and an easy, 


mM 
Me, the more serious tales are very 
volume is al far above i 
is 2 very interesting 1 ume. The Guerilla Bro- 
the Scarf, the Cae 


Retura, Year’s Gift, are wor- 
praise.” —tAerary Magnet. 
sate written tales, serious and lively, gay and 
rd ligtle volutve of far 


“merit.” A 
‘merit than its unassuming title 
wee to claim.”. 


ne 
favourable bay 7 otha , Ladies’ Mu- 
“um, » and Mad Monthly Maga- 
me. 


2. May You 7 .. Is. | By a Country Gusate, 











3. May You Like It. Volume the Second, 
- d= — Sarl 2d edition, with Frontispiece after West. 


boarrls. 
LePhe tales of which both volumies are composed! are are interest- 
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